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CHAPTER ONE 


TERRY CLANE sat waiting in the outer office of the district attorney; and had'no 
idea why he was waiting. 

In the background of his immediate memory was the recollection of peremptory 
knuckles on his door, of men pushing past Yat T’oy, his Chinese servant, and into his 
bedroom, waiting while he dressed, of being hustled into a police car, which had rushed 
him to the district attorney’s office. 

Against the background of these hectic and scrambled memories, the irksome waiting 
in the district attorney’s outer office was a period of nerve strain which made the 
clacking of the wall clock seem a veritable tattoo of accusation. 

It was shortly before ten o’clock. Trial deputies bustled importantly from the side 
doors flanking the long corridor, pushed open the swinging gate and strode across the 
outer office. As they walked they flung words over their shoulders to the girl who sat 
at the desk marked “Information.” 

Terry Clane watched them with detached interest. A clock chimed the hour of ten. 
The frenzied activity of the office ceased. There were no more banging doors, no more 
hurried steps in the corridor. The slightly wistful eyes of the young woman glanced at 
Terry Clane. 

Clane, swiftly shifting his own eyes, caught and held hers. 

“Do you think,” he asked, “that such haste actually makes for efficiency?” 

“Certainly,” she said; then after a moment added, “It’s the modern pace.” 

Clane’s nod was deferential, but he said casually, “Exactly, going in circles.” 

She frowned. “Did you say circles or cycles?” 

“Which,” he asked, extracting a carved ivory cigarette case from his pocket, “would 
you say?” And, while she was wrestling with that, inquired so casually that he seemed 
merely making conversation, “What did the district attorney wish to see me about?” 

Instinctively she grasped at the understandable question. “I think it’s something 
about . . .” She caught herself mid-sentence. 

“Am I supposed to be a witness to something? or have I committed some major 
crime — a murder, perhaps?” 

The buzzer on the switchboard sounded. Her agile fingers clicked keys into place. 
She said into the transmitter, “Yes, Mr. Dixon.” Her finger snapped a key. As she 
raised her eyes and spoke to Terry Clane, her voice showed relief. “The district 
attorney will see you now, Mr. Clane — right through that gate, straight down the 
corridor to the double doors at the end.” 
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Terry Clane smiled his thanks, walked down the long corridor and pushed open the 
swinging doors. A secretary who sat very rigid behind a desk nodded toward a door 
marked “Private” and said, “Right through that door, Mr. Clane, please.” 

Terry opened the door. 

Parker Dixon, the district attorney, seated in a massive leather swivel-chair, looked 
up. He was in his early fifties. His lips smiled with the readiness of a veteran politician. 
His eyes were watchful and did not smile. So completely convincing was his facial cor¬ 
diality that few persons bothered to notice the cool appraisal of those eyes. 

- “Pm sorry that it was necessary to bother you, Mr. Clane,” Parker Dixon began, 
“but a matter of great importance makes it necessary to ask certain questions.” 

“Just what,” Clane asked, “is the nature of this matter? Should I feel flattered or 
frightened?” 

The district attorney continued to smile, but his greenish eyes were as watchful as 
those of a cat studying a caged bird. “Suppose,” he said, “you let me ask my questions 
first? If you don’t mind, we’ll dispense with preliminaries. You see, I’ve already ac¬ 
quired complete information about your life. Therefore, I only want to askyow about 
certain specific events which took place within the last few hours.” 

Clane’s eyebrows showed courteous surprise. “You’ve collected complete informa¬ 
tion about my life?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“May I ask when your interest in me reached the information-seeking stage?” 

“Since about four-thirty this morning. Does that mean anything to you, Mr. 
Clane?” 

“Only that your information would, under those circumstances, be woefully in¬ 
complete.” 

The district attorney said, “I’m afraid you underestimate the facilities which are at 
my disposal.” He picked up several closely typewritten sheets of paper from his desk 
and began reading in a low monotone. “Terrance Clane, age twenty-nine, hair dark, 
wavy, complexion smooth olive, eyes blue, height five feet eleven, weight one hundred 
and eighty-five, graduated from the University of California, took law course and 
was admitted to the California Bar; went to China and then entered the diplomatic 
service, showed himself an apt student of Chinese language, philosophy and psychol¬ 
ogy; abruptly resigned from service, disappeared and was reputed to have started for 
the interior, accompanied by an old Chinese. 

“A Communist uprising took place in a district through which he traveled and it 
was surmised he had been murdered, since no ransom demands were made. Four 
months ago he appeared in Hongkong, giving only a sketchy account of his wander¬ 
ings. He shipped by the Dollar Line steamer President Hoover, disembarked in San 
Francisco, looked up a few of his closest friends, maintained a marked reticence about 
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his Chinese adventures. Keeps a bank balance of something less than a thousand dol¬ 
lars in the main branch of the Bank of America at Number One Powell Street, but 
seems to be free from financial worries. Has a host of Chinese friends in the local 
district. 

“Is an adventurer, described by some of his intimates as a bit wild. Is noted in his 
circle of acquaintances for a scorn of conventions, yet lives a life which is for the most 
part above reproach. 

“Investigation in China indicates that during the period he was missing he had en¬ 
tered a Chinese monastery, posing as a neophyte in order to gain access to ancient 
temple ruins where gold and gems had been stored. The teachers regarded him as an 
apt pupil. He is reported to have completed his training, when some incident forced 
him to flee for the treaty ports.” 

The district attorney turned the sheet, started to read from a second page, then 
checked himself and said, “I think I have read enough to illustrate my point.” 

, “Sounds rather bizarre,” Terry commented. 

i “I have every reason to believe it’s absolutely accurate, Mr. Clane.” 

Terry shook his head. His eyes showed quiet amusement. “I never completed my 
training,” he said. “I remained a mere neophyte. Four and a half seconds of concen¬ 
tration was the best I was ever able to accomplish. The masters . . .” 

“Four and a half seconds!” the district attorney exclaimed. “Surely you mean 
hours. Frequently, Mr. Clane, I myself become so absorbed in concentrating upon a 
legal problem I lose all track of time.” 

Terry noticed the trace of irritation in the district attorney’s voice. It was quite 
evident that he wanted to get back to the matter in hand, equally evident that he 
prided himself upon his ability to concentrate. Resenting-the fact that he had so easily 
given the district attorney the verbal opening which had enabled him to produce a 
typewritten report, read just enough from it to make him vaguely uneasy as to what 
might be in the balance of the document, Terry whipped a pencil from his pocket, 
held the point against the top of the desk. 

“You thought you were concentrating,” Clane said. “As a matter of fact, you were 
bringing only a small portion of your mental powers into focus. For instance, con¬ 
centrate on the point of that pencil for just two seconds.” 

Dixon started to say something, then frowned and stared at the point of the pencil. 
“Now I presume,” he said, as Terry put the pencil back in his pocket, “you want me 
to describe the point of the pencil. Very well, the lead is somewhat softer than the ordi¬ 
nary grade of lead. There’s a small place near the point where . . .” 

“Pardon me,” Terry interrupted, “but what did I do with my left hand while you 
were concentrating on the pencil held in my right?” 

“You kept it in your left coat pocket,” Dixon said positively. 
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Terry smiled. “In China,” he said gently, “one who concentrated upon the point of 
a pencil would be expected to focus all of his mental faculties on the point of the pen¬ 
cil. I can assure you, Mr. Dixon, that it isn’t easy to do.” 

Dixon’s voice showed irritation. “I didn’t send for you to discuss elemental psy- 
, chology,” he snapped. 

Terry seemed to be enjoying himself. Obviously, the interview wasn’t going just as 
Dixon had planned it. “Perhaps,” he suggested, “since your report is so complete, you 
might like to add to it the real reason I was expelled from the monastery.” 

The district attorney raised inquiring eyebrows. 

“It was,” Clane said, “a matter of legs, or, if you are at all old-fashioned, limK«. 
A little Russian girl had drifted in from God knows where. She was a beauty, she was 
clever as the very devil, and she interfered with my studies. The estimable gentlemen 
who watched over my progress were quite right in assuming that one who permitted 
himself to be so easily distracted lacked the moral stamina to put the outer world 
completely from his thoughts. They suggested that I return to my native land, or, 
at least, to the treaty ports. I may state, in passing, that subsequent events have con¬ 
vinced me that their judgment in this, as in other matters, was flawless.” 

The unmistakable frown of annoyance on the district attorney’s face showed his 
irritation at Clane’s facetious manner. 

“Had that statement been included in my report,” Dixon said, “I might then have 
agreed with you in your characterization of it as bizarre.” 

“Not,” Clane pointed out, “if you’d known the Russian.” 

Dixon ostentatiously dropped the typewritten sheets into a drawer of his desk. “I 
think, Mr. Clane,” he said, “we’ll dispense with these friendly informalities and 
remember that this interview is official. 

“Last night you attended an informal dinner-dance at the home of B. Stanley 
Rayborne.” He waited only for Clane’s nod before going on: “Miss Alma Renton was 
also there. You were Miss Renton’s escort. You left the Rayborne residence about 
twelve-thirty a.m., did you not?” 1 

“I can’t tell you the exact hour,” Clane said. 

The district attorney opened another drawer in his desk, took from it a small square 
of lace-bordered linen. “Do you recognize this?” he asked. 

“No,” Clane said promptly. 

Parker Dixon frowned. For a moment his lips were as hard as his eyes. “No, no, 
don’t, be in a hurry. Take it in your hands, smell the perfume, look at it.” 

He leaned across the desk, handed the handkerchief to Clane, who examined it, 
smelled it, handed it back, and said casually, “Surely you don’t attach great impor¬ 
tance to a handkerchief?” 

“Why not?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know. It’s such a conventional thing. On the stage and in books, 
women are always leaving handkerchiefs behind. One would think that a person of 
ordinary intelligence who has attended no more than half a dozen mystery plays would 
certainly be above dropping a handkerchief, unless, of course, she were someone who 
wished to implicate the owner.” 

“For one who doesn’t recognize a handkerchief,” Dixon said dryly, “you’re making 
rather an obvious effort to defend its owner, and, incidentally, I haven’t intimated 
this handkerchief was connected with any crime.” 

“When a district attorney,” Clane observed, “has me routed from bed and whisked 
to his office to examine a handkerchief, I assume that his interest is official.” 

Dixon smiled. “You will notice the initial ‘R’ embroidered on the handkerchief.” 

“I noticed it.” 

“Miss Renton is an artist?” 

“I believe so, yes.” 

“Quite successful?” 

“You are referring to success from a monetary or an artistic standpoint?” 

“From both.” 

“I know nothing concerning her income.” 

“Did you go directly to Miss Renton’s apartment after you left the Rayborne 
residence?” 

“That depends on what you mean by ‘directly.’ ” 

“Did you take the shortest road?” 

“No. We drove around a bit.” 

“Did your drive take you along'Grant Avenue in Chinatown?” 

“Yes.” 

“May I ask why?” « 

“We were talking about the subconscious grouping of colors in the Oriental mind. 
I drove through Chinatown to illustrate a point I had made.” 

“Rather an odd hour to make such an illustration, wasn’t it?” 

“An artist doesn’t exactly keep office hours.” 

“Did Miss Renton seem to have anything on her mind?” 

“A young woman of Miss Renton’s intelligence always has something on her mind.” 

“That isn’t what I meant. Was she worried? Was she nervous?” 

“I didn’t think so.” 

“Did she mention that she was in any particular trouble?” 

“No.” 

“Did she intimate that some person was forcing her to do something against her 
will?” 

“No.” 
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“Miss Renton uses her maiden name in her profession, but she is in fact a widow, is 
she not?” 

“So I understand.” 

“She was married some seven years ago to a Robert Helford?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where were you when her husband died?” 

“In China.” 

“You knew her before her marriage?” 

“No. I met her afterward.” 

“Through Helford?” 

“Yes.” 

“In other words, Helford was a close friend. After he married, you naturally visited 
his house on numerous occasions and became acquainted with his wife. Is that right?” 

“Yes.” ,. - - 

“How long after Helford’s marriage did you start for China?” 

“About six weeks.” 1 

“You left rather suddenly?” 

“Can you fix the exact time you left Miss Renton last night?” 

“No.” „ 

, “Can you approximate it?” 

“Only vaguely. After all, in calling upon an adult woman who is responsible to no 
one for her actions, one doesn’t sound a curfew.” 

“It must have been after one o’clock,” Dixon said. 

Clane’s tone implied that he was delighted to find some point upon which he could 
agree with his interrogator. “I’m quite certain it must have been,” he admitted. 
“Was it before two o’clock?” 

Clane pursed his lips thoughtfully and said, “It’s so hard to be accurate in these 
matters, Mr- Dixon. I couldn’t say definitely.” 

“But it was before three o’clock in the morning?” Dixon persisted. 

“I would say so, yes. In fact, I would place it generally as some time between one 
and two.” 

The district attorney’s manner relaxed somewhat. 

“You know a George Levering?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know much about him?” 

“I know that he married one of the Renton girls, a sister, who died.” 

“Know anything else about him?” 

“Nothing that I consider important.” 
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“Is it true that Cynthia Renton, Alma’s sister, has nothing to do with him, but that 
he imposes upon Alma to the extent of securing substantial ‘loans’? Is his life of social 
idler, polo player, and general society hanger-on largely, if not entirely, supported by 
these ‘loans’?” 

“Unfortunately,” Terry said with dignity, “Miss Renton has never seen fit to con¬ 
fide in me concerning her more intimate financial affairs. Strange as it may seem, she 
prefers to keep these exclusively in her own hands.” 

“That will do,” the district attorney said coldly. “There’s no call for sarcasm, Mr. 
Clane.” 

The district attorney’s forefinger slid surreptitiously across the desk, came to rest 
casually upon a mother-of-pearl button. His eyes remained fastened on Clane’s face. 
Terry’s consciousness was focused, not upon the district attorney’s face, but upon that 
which he observed from the corner of his eye: the all but imperceptible raising of the 
wrist as Dixon pressed the button, two long and two short signals to someone some¬ 
where. 

The district attorney opened the drawer of his desk which held the typewritten 
report and dropped the handkerchief in on top of the papers. He closed the drawer 
with an air of finality. 

, “I had hoped you would be more willing to cooperate,” he said. 

■ “I’m answering your questions,” Clane pointed out. 

The district attorney switched abruptly to another attack. 

“You know Jacob Mandra, the bail-bond broker?” he asked. 

“I have met him.” 

“Did you know him before you went to China?” 

“No. I looked him up after my return in order to verify an opinion I had previously 
formed.” 

“Why?” 

“He wrote, asking me to pick up a certain object for him, and offering very sub¬ 
stantial remuneration.” 

“By any chance, Mr. Clane, was that object a sleeve gun?” 

Terry hesitated for almost three seconds, then said, “Yes, it was a sleeve gun.” 

“Precisely what is a sleeve gun?” 

“It’s a tube of hollow bamboo, containing a powerful spring and a catch which is 
released by pressure. A metal-tipped dart can be inserted in the bamboo and pushed 
back against the tension of the spring until it’s engaged by the catch, which holds it in 
position. The device is some nine inches long. It can readily be inserted up the rather 
copious sleeve of a Chinese gentleman, or, for that matter, a woman. By resting the 
forearm on a table or other hard object, the catch is depressed and the dart is released.” 

“It’s a deadly weapon? By deadly, I mean it can kill a man?” 
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“That’s the purpose for which it is primarily intended.” 

“Did you procure such a weapon for Mr. Mandra?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“In the first.place, they’re rather rare, being curios of another phase of Chinese life. 
In the second place, I was not in China to purchase curios.” 

“You have seen Jacob Mandra since your return from the Orient?” 

“About a week after I returned. I had tea with him at his flat on Stockton Street.” 

“I believe you said you wished to verify certain impressions? What were those 
impressions?” 

“I had a sleeve gun of my own. If the impressions I had received from Mr. Mandra’s 
correspondence had proven incorrect, I intended to present him with that sleeve gun 
as a gift.” 

“Did you present him with it?” 

“No.” f 

“By that you mean the impressions you had drawn from his correspondence were 
correct?” 

“I saw no reason to present him with a sleeve gun.” 

“ What were those impressions?” 

“I was not entirely certain,” Clane said, “that the man wanted the article as a 
curio.”. 

“You thought he might have wanted it as a weapon?” 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that.” 

“But you didn't give him the sleeve gun?” 

“No.” 

“What was your impression of Mr. Mandra’s character?” 

“Frankly, the man interested me as well as repelled me. Jle undoubtedly has a keen 
mentality, but I doubt if the uses to which he puts his mind are . . . shall we say 
‘ethical’?” 

“Did he say why he wanted the sleeve gun?” 

“Merely as a collector. He said a sleeve gun would make a very welcome addition to 
his collection of death-dealing knickknacks.” 

“Did you form any opinion as to Mandra’s nationality?” 

“Not a definite opinion,” Clane said. “I’ll admit his nationality puzzled me. He has 
many definitely Oriental characteristics, both physical and mental, yet I don’t think 
he’s of Chinese or Japanese extraction.” 

“Can you tell me some more about the opinion you formed of his character?” 

“He’s a strange mixture,” Clane answered, “having a ruthless cunning as well as a 
tragic realization of what he’s lost by misapplying his rather remarkable natural tal- 
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ents. I consider the nature of the lethal weapons he has collected in his little museum 
indicates a very definite and sinister trait of character.” 

“In what way?” Dixon asked, his interest shown by the way in which he snapped 
out the question. 

“I noted,” Clane said, “that, while the weapons were all death-dealing, very few of 
them were weapons of open antagonism. They were, if I might use the word, surrepti¬ 
tious weapons, things which made no noise, daggers which could be concealed in the 
hem of a garment, blow guns which shot poisoned darts, silken cords of stranglers, and 
things of that sort.” 

“You didn’t see Jacob Mandra last night?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Do you know whether Miss Renton knew him?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“Do you know whether Miss Cynthia Renton knew Mandra?” 

'“No.” 

“Did either of the sisters ever mention a portrait of Mandra?” 

“No,” Terry said positively. 

“Did you ever discuss Mandra with either of the Renton sisters?” . 

“No.” 

“You left Miss Alma at her apartment last night?” 

“It was early this morning,” Clane corrected, “between one or two, or between 
one and two-thirty. She invited me in for a cup of tea.” 

“Do you know whether she saw Jacob Mandra yesterday night or early this morn¬ 
ing?” 

“I couldn’t tell what she did when I wasn’t with her — naturally. But I’m certain 
she didn’t see him when I was with her.” 

Dixon stared steadily at Terry Clane with thoughtful eyes. There was no trace of a 
smile on his lips. “It might interest you to know,” he said slowly, his voice low, “that 
Jacob Mandra was murdered sometime shortly before three o’clock this morning. The 
cause of death was a steel-tipped dart which had been shot into his heart by some force 
which made no noise and which caught him completely by surprise. In short, Mr. 
Clane, death was probably brought about by the use of a sleeve gun. 

“I have reason to believe,” the district attorney went on, “that a young and beauti¬ 
ful Chinese girl called on Mandra in his apartment sometime after midnight.” 

“Indeed,” Terry muttered politely. 

“You know many of the better-class Chinese in San Francisco, do you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Among them, do you know of some young woman who might have called on 
Mandra?” 
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“No high-class Chinese girl would have called on Mandra at such an hour.” 

“I am afraid,” Dixon said, watching Terry narrowly, “that you aren’t taking a 
very active interest in the matter, Mr. Clane. You seem highly unconcerned over a 
very mysterious murder.” 

“Frankly, I can’t see that it concerns me in the least.”, 

“It perhaps concerns Miss Renton.” 

“Why don’t you ask your questions of Miss Renton then?” 

“Because, unfortunately, she can’t be found. Her bed wasn’t slept in last night, 
and she isn’t in her apartment this morning. Nor can any of her friends tell me any¬ 
thing about her.” 

“Perhaps, then,” Terry said, “I can clarify the situation somewhat by asking you 
a few questions. Is there any reason to suspect that Miss Renton is mixed up in the 
Mandra murder?” 

Dixon said, “I don’t care to answer that question right now.” 

“Have you any reason to believe that she called on Mandra last night?” 

“That, also, is something I prefer not to answer.” 

“Why did you think I could give you any information of value?” 

“Because of your correspondence with Mandra about the sleeve gun.” 

“And the fact that I was with Miss Renton yesterday evening and early this morn¬ 
ing had nothing to do-with it?” 

“I wouldn’t say that,” the district attorney said slowly and significantly. 

'Terry sat back in his chair, regarding the official with the polite interest of one who 
has nothing further to offer save courteous attention. 

Parker Dixon spread his hands in a gesture of dismissal. “That is all,” he said. “I 
had hoped you would be willing to give us more co-operation.” 

Clane got to his feet. “I take it that where information is concerned you act on the 
assumption it’s more blessed to receive than to give.” 

And Terry Clane stepped into the corridor/leaving behind him a somewhat baffled 
and very exasperated district attorney. 


TERRY CLANE PAUSED on the sidewalk in front of the building in which the 
district attorney had his office, ostensibly to light a cigarette. 

Standing there, with the flame of the match held in his cupped hands, he took a 
deep breath, brought the problem of Mandra’s murder to the forefront of his mind, 



and then, using the methods of concentration he had learned in the Orient, brought 
his thought to a focal point of white-hot concentration upon that one subject. 

The noise of traffic in the street faded in his ears from a roar to a dull muffled sound, 
then became inaudible. The hurrying forms of pedestrians, the steady stream of motor 
cars dimmed from his vision, until his eyes saw only the flame of the match and be¬ 
came oblivious of all else. 

During the space of time which it took the match to burn to his fingers, Terry 
Clane concentrated. 

Jacob Mandra had been murdered. The district attorney suspected Alma Renton of 
being somehow implicated in that murder. The crime had been perpetrated with a 
Chinese sleeve gun, a noiseless weapon. The time of the murder, according to Dixon’s 
statement, had been fixed at around three o’clock in the morning. The investigation 
of Clane had been instituted at four-thirty. The crime, then, must have been dis¬ 
covered almost immediately after it had been committed, and the district attorney’s 
office had promptly concentrated its attention upon Clane. And, Since much of the 
information in the hands of the district attorney could only have been received by 
cablegram from the consular office in Hongkong, the investigation must have been 
vigorously conducted. 

Terry had left Alma Renton at some time around one-thirty in the morning. She 
had then been at her apartment. If her bed had not been slept in, she must have left 
her apartment soon after one-thirty, certainly before three o’clock in the morning, 
the time Mandra had been murdered. The district attorney had very evidently made 
a determined attempt to question her before questioning Clane. That he had been un¬ 
able to do so, had been due entirely to his inability to find her. It was, therefore, rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that all her customary haunts had been searched in vain. Alma’s 
disappearance was, then, no casual matter. It had been deliberately achieved. 

And the district attorney had pressed a button on his desk. Somewhere, that button 
had actuated a buzzer or bell, two longs and two shorts. Very definitely it was a signal 
to someone to do something. Yet no one had entered the office in response to that sig¬ 
nal. Clane surmised, therefore, the district attorney had used this means to arrange for 
some operative to shadow him. 

Clane did not make the mistake of looking back over his shoulder, nor did he hesi¬ 
tate unduly. In that brief interval, while he was holding flame to his cigarette, his 
mind sifted the salient facts from the confusion of minor developments with smooth 
efficiency. 

It was, therefore, not strange that the detectives, who followed him, both insisted 
in their later reports that Terry Clane had not in the least suspected he was being 
shadowed. 
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r ” His manner had been that of a citizen going openly about his business, without sus¬ 
picion— and without guilt. He had paused to light a cigarette. The match had evi¬ 
dently gone out, since he had stood for a second or two holding it in his cupped hands, 
then had taken another match from his pocket, lit the cigarette, purchased a news¬ 
paper, called a taxicab, and been driven directly to his apartment house. Not once 
had he so much as turned his head to look back. He had left the taxicab standing with 
the motor running, from which the detectives surmised he had intended to resume 
his travels. 

‘ Five minutes later, an aged Chinese, whom the detectives subsequently ascertained 
to be Yat T’oy, Clane’s servant, had appeared with a suit of clothes over his arm. 
He had delivered these clothes to the cab driver, whereupon the detectives had in¬ 
vestigated and discovered that Clane, when he had stepped from the cab, had given 
the driver a bill and told him to wait for a suit of clothes to be delivered to his tailor. 

Clane had telephoned Yat T’oy from the lobby to bring down the clothes. He, 
himself, had passed through the lobby to the alley in back of the apartment house, 
where his own car had been parked. He had entered his automobile and driven away. 
It had all been done simply, naturally and apparently without any ulterior motive. 

Such incidents frequently confuse the best of shadows. The district attorney, study¬ 
ing the reports, noted particularly that Clane had not once turned around to look 
back. Not entirely without some inner misgivings, he absolved Clane of any attempt 
to shake the shadows from his trail. 

Clane, in the meantime, drove to Gough Street and stopped his car in front of an 
apartment house. He took the elevator to the top floor, pressed the button of a studio 
apartment marked “Vera Matthews.” 

While he could hear sounds of surreptitious motion from behind the door, his ring 
remained unanswered. 

“It’s Terry, Alma,” he called gently. 

The bolt shot back, disclosing an unlined, delicately featured face, carefully 
groomed hair as lustrously blond as dried wheat stalks reflecting the sunlight, and 
startled gray eyes. “How did you know I was here?” Alma Renton asked, flinging the 
door open, then closing it behind him. 

His voice held a note of banter as, making the motions of pulling up his sleeves, he 
said, “Observe, I have nothing in either hand and nothing up my sleeves. Now then, 
no later than last week you mentioned that Vera was going on a vacation and that 
you were going to water the plants in her window boxes. This would indicate Vera 
had left you a key. Therefore, when I learned that you were not in any of your usual 
haunts, I surmised ...” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “that was it, was it?” 

He shook his hpad mournfully. “Magicians should never give their tricks away,” 
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he proclaimed. “Now, if I had only pretended it was mind-reading you’d have held 
me in awe. As it is, I’m just an intruder, and you’ll tell me to get out.” 

“The trouble with you, Terry,” she said, “that is, one of the troubles with you, is 
that you never forget anything. And I strongly suspect your habit of facetiousness is 
a mask which covers your moves toward a very definite objective.” 

“Wrong,” he announced. “Pretending to make moves toward a very definite 
objective is the mask which covers my facetiousness. What are you doing? Busy?” 

She hesitated a moment before saying, “Not unless watering flowers is being busy.” 
But her eyes involuntarily shifted toward a closed door. 

Clane snapped open.his cigarette case, extended it to her with an elaborately casual 
manner. “Where’d you go after I left you last night?” he asked. 

“To bed, silly. It was after one o’clock. What do you think I am, a sleepwalker?” 

Terry shook his head. “Your natural temperament, Alma, is that of a rather serious 
young lady with responsibilities. When you become flippant, it’s a very definite 
symptom.” 

“What do you mean, Terry?” ( 

“Every time you try to conceal something,” he said, “you unconsciously try to 
change your personality and imitate Cynthia’s happy-go-lucky attitude.” 

She frowned thoughtfully. “It’s not deception, Terry, it’s just rebellion at being 
the balance wheel of the family. Cynthia never bothers to get a serious thought in her 
head. She’s always getting into scrapes and someone’s always getting her out . : . 
What made you think I was trying to conceal something, Terry?” 

“The district attorney told me your bed hadn’t been slept in.” 

“You’re joking, Terry,” she said. 

As he gravely shook his head, she added hastily, “I got up early.” 

“Around five o’clock?” he asked. 

Her face flushed indignantly. Before she could speak, he said, “Don’t think I’m 
unduly curious. I mentioned it because I thin\ that’s when the district attorney’s men 
investigated. It might be well for you to know — in case you’re questioned.” 

“Terry Clane,” she said, her voice showing surprised incredulity, “will you kindly 
tell me why the district attorney should be interested in where I slept?” Her acting, 
he decided, if it was acting, was flawless. 

He said, “He’s a funny chap, the district attorney. Likes to lull you into a false 
sense of security with a pleasant smile. If he questions you, Alma, remember that an 
atmosphere of cold, precise formality gets his goat.” 

“He questioned you, Terry?” 

“At length.” 

“What about?” 

“About you and about Mandra.” 
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“Mandra?” 

“Yes, Jacob Mandra. Know him?” 

, “No, but I’ve heard of him — a bail broker, isn’t he?” 
i;: “Yes. Rather mysterious. An interesting character, wealthy, and crooked as a 
corkscrew. He was murdered early this morning — around three o’clock.” 
“Murdered!” 

He nodded. 

i “Did you know him, Terry?” 

“I’d met him. He wanted me to get him a sleeve gun. I had one I could have given 
him, but I thought I’d look him over first. So I ran up and had tea with him.” 
“And didn’t give him the sleeve gun?” 

' He grinned at her and said, “Stay with it, Alma, you’re doing fine. You and the 
district attorney think of exactly the same questions.” 

i She walked halfway across the room, to seat herself on the arm of a chair. Her face 
showed only an expression of puzzled interest, but she seated herself abruptly, as 
though her quivering knees were glad to be relieved of strain. 

“How . . . how was he killed?” she asked. 

“With a sleeve gun,” Terry said, his voice cheerful. 

“Terry!” 

' He waved his hand airily. “Oh, you don’t know the half of it yet, Alma. The district 
attorney’s full of quick questions and dark hints, and . . . Oh, yes, I nearly forgot 
the handkerchief.” • : 

, “What handkerchief?” ' . .. 

“The one with the initial ‘R’ embroidered in the corner. It has rather a distinctive 
perfume. The district attorney was quite dramatic about it.” 

She kept her eyes averted. “Did you identify it?” she asked, and this time her 
voice sounded thin and strained. 

“Certainly not ,” he told her. “There are many elements which enter into the identi¬ 
fication of a handkerchief: the size, the material, the border, the weave, the . . 
“Terry, be serious! Was it my handkerchief?” 

“The perfume was similar to that used by your sister.” 

“Cynthia wouldn’t know him,” Alma said positively. 

Terry looked at the ceiling and said casually, “Weren’t you wearing a smock when I 
sounded the buzzer?” ;, 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“There’s paint on your fingers.” 

She stared at her hands. _ 

“Not definite smears,” he told her, “just a faint Stain as though you’d wiped’your 
hands with a turpentine rag when you heard my ring.” 
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Before she realized what he had in mind, he was striding toward the closed door. 
She flung herself at him, clutching at his arm. 

“No! No! Terry,” she screamed. “Don’t. Please don’t! Stop!” 

He twisted the knob of the door just as the weight of her body lurched against him. ' 
The opening door threw them both off balance. They staggered into the room. 

Daylight filtered through a huge window of ground glass, disclosing a large room, 
the walls hung with canvases. An easel, standing near the center of the room, sup¬ 
ported a canvas across which a black drape had been drawn so that it was totally cov¬ 
ered. A palette lay on a table near a stool. A smock had been thrown over the back of a 
chair. ; 

Terry eluded her clutching hand, reached for the black drape and pulled it to one 
side. ; 

The canvas was some three feet in length by two and one-half in width. From it, a 
face stared at them in coldly cynical appraisal. 

It was a face which, once seen, could never be forgotten. And the treatment skill¬ 
fully accentuated its individuality. 

; Against a subdued background, the head dissolved into shadows. The face was 
swarthy, its expression a strange combination of sneering cynicism and wistful yearn¬ 
ing. The nose was long and slightly curved. The mouth was thin and definitely cruel. 
The eyes dominated the face. They were a silvery-green in color, and they stood out 
from the somber canvas with attention-compelling power. .1 

Terry Clane appraised the painting with critical eyes. 

“A wonderful portrait,” he said. “I thought you told me you didn’t know him.’ 1 

She stared at him with hurt, helpless eyes. “Terry, please ,” she pleaded. “Don’t 
question me about this.” i 

“So far,” he told her, “I’ve gone to considerable trouble to co-operate with you. 
And I’m afraid I’ll be put to more trouble to give more co-operation. I don’t want to 
%eep running around in circles in the dark. I might stub my toe.” 

She clamped her lips into a tight line of obstinate silence. 

“How long have you been here?” he asked. 

“Since about four o’clock this morning . . . Oh, Terry, please don’t make me 
tell you. You can make me tell you. You know it and I know it. You’ve always had 
that power over me. You can make me do anything. I can’t keep anything from you 
and never could. Before you went to China . . . that night . . .” 

“Why not tell me, Alma, and let me help?” he asked tenderly. 

“No. No! You mustn’t! Terry, for God’s sake, keep out of this!” 

“But I’ve already been dragged into it, Alma.” 

“No, you’ve just been questioned. That doesn’t mean a thing. Promise me you’ll 
get out of town.” 
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“That wouldn’t get me out of it, Alma,” he said. “That would get me into it that 
much deeper. Now tell me what it is. Come on, let’s have it out. You didn’t kill him, 
did you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Do you know who did?” 

“No,” she said swiftly, her tone savage, “of course not . . . Oh, Terry, I need you 
so d-d-d-damn much. Why is it I can’t ever have you when I need you most?” 

, He opened his arms and she clung to him like a child. 

“Alma,” he said, “tell me what it’s all about, and I’m going to help you.” 

She was silent for a few moments while her fingers dug into his shoulders, her cheek 
pressed against the lapel qf his coat. Then she pushed herself free. 

“No, Terry,” she said, “you’re not going to help me, and that’s final.” 

He drew her to him, and she raised hungry, quivering lips to his; then once more 
freed herself. 

He motioned toward the portrait. “Tell me about this, Alma.” 

“No.” 

“Look here, Alma, are you trying to shield George Levering in this thing?” 

“Terry, I’m not going to say another word.” 

He stared for several seconds moodily at the picture, then said grimly, “All right, 
Alma. Perhaps it’ll be better that way. I’m going to help you. But understand this, 
Alma, my help is for you, and for you alone. And if you’re trying to shield someone,» 
I’m going to rip the lid off. I’m not going to let you be made the goat. And that goes 
for Levering, Cynthia and everyone else!” 

He strode into the living room and picked up his hat. 

“Terry,” she called sharply, as his fingers closed about the knob of the corridor 
door. “Oh, Terry, if you only understood. If you only knew . . .” 

“Don’t worry,” he interrupted grimly, “you may not approve of the understand¬ 
ing part, but you’ll have to admit I’ll ferret out the facts. And when I do, whoever’s 
taking you for a ride had better get out from under.” 

; He slammed the door, leaving her standing there, watching after him with heart- 
hungry eyes. 

Where San Francisco’s Stockton Street emerges from the north side of the tunnel, 
it becomes as much a part of China as though it were directly under the domination 
of the Dragon. 

Chinese curio stores, offering rare objects of Oriental art, exhibit smartly dressed 
show windows for the benefit of tourists. Rubbing elbows with their more pretentious 
neighbors, are little shops given over to supplying the demands of the Chinese trade. 

Back of the spacious display windows of the front streets are crowded domiciles 
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where Chinese huddle together like swarming bees. Here are plain doorways which 
white men will never open, long flights of stairs leading to corridors where numerous 
doors give an atmosphere of spacious privacy. But these doors all open into common 
halls where families dwell in a harmonious congestion impossible for the Western 
mind to comprehend. 

Terry Clane opened an unmarked door and climbed two flights of gloomy stairs. 
He walked to the end of a passage and turned the knob of a door which seemed even 
more shabby and dirty than those of its neighbors. The door swung on noiseless hinges 
to disclose yet another closed portal. This one, however, was of carved teakwood. 

Terry pressed a button. From the interior came the sounds of a jangling bell. A 
moment later a Chinese servant, whose face was as seamed and wrinkled as the outer 
shell of a dried lichee nut, surveyed him with eyes far too self-controlled to give the 
faintest flicker of expression. 

The man stood to one side, and Clane entered a deep-carpeted hallway, turned 
sharply to the left, through a doorway, and stepped around a screen. 

Chu Kee was too imbued with Oriental superstition to occupy any room in which 
a door was on a straight line with the window, or in which two doors were directly 
opposite. And, to make assurance doubly sure, he had even gone so far as to place a 
folding screen just inside the door. 

For it is a well-known fact that those unattached and dishonored spirits known as 
“Homeless Ghosts,” destined to wail through the twilight of after-life, can travel 
only in straight lines. Such ghosts cannot cross a zigzag bridge, nor can they round 
the corner of a screen. 

Chu Kee had a mind sufficiently logical to pay close attention to Occidental argu¬ 
ments illustrating the fallacy of these beliefs; but he was sufficiently steeped in the 
lore of his race to neglect none of the time-honored precautions. , 

When Chu Kee saw Terry, he gravely removed the huge, horn-rimmed spectacles 
which windowed his eyes and, by so doing, paid Terry the implied compliment of 
setting aside his years, in acknowledgment of the younger man’s wisdom. 

Terry clasped his hands in front of him, shook them gently in the Chinese manner of 
greeting. 

“As sunshine warms the dying leaves of Autumn, so you have given new life to my 
heart,” said Chu Kee in Cantonese. 

Terry answered in the same language. “It is I who have come to bask in the sunlight 
of your great wisdom.” 

- Chu Kee gravely indicated a seat. But Terry had no time to waste with the intri¬ 
cacies of Chinese etiquette, and so, lest his failure to do so should seem curt, he served 
tactful notice upon his host by switching to the English language, which enabled him 
to come at once to the object of his visit without giving offense. 
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“Where’s Sou Ha?” he asked. 

Chu Kee tapped a gong. A carved panel slid back in the wall. The wrinkled face of a 
servant regarded him impassively. Chu Kee breathed the name of his daughter. The 
panel slid shut. A few moments later, a door opened. 

The name of a Chinese daughter represents that which the daughter stands for in 
the mind of her father. Sou Ha, as nearly as the language of the white man can give it 
meaning, signifies “Embroidered Halo.” 

Terry got to his feet as she entered the room, delicate as a flower petal, as freshly 
tonic as dawn in the mountains. Her eyes, black as wet obsidian, regarded him ap¬ 
praisingly. The lips which smiled at him had been daringly emphasized with lipstick. 
The long tapering fingers touched his hand in greeting. “Why the official summons? 

I was only delaying to make myself beautiful.” 

“Lily-gilder!” he accused. “Painter of roses, would you add to perfection?” '■! 

She laughed, and the sound of her laughter was like the tinkling of strips of glass 
dangling from a Chinese wind lantern. 

Without using a word, by the simple dignity of a gesture, Chu Kee asserted the 
prerogative of his years and dominated the conversation. His hand, with its long, fat 
fingers, the nails encased in golden sheaths studded with bits of jade, gestured to chairs. 
When they were Seated, he said to Terry, “Speak, my Son.” 

Picking up his spectacles from the desk, he adjusted them to his eyes, thereby 
signifying that he too had put aside the niceties of Chinese etiquette. , s 

“You knew Jacob Mandra?” Clane asked. 

Embroidered Halo stiffened in her chair for a moment, but as Clane’s eyes turned to 
her, she showed only that courteous interest which one must give a guest. 

“He is a bail-bond broker,” Chu Kee said in English. 

“I knew him,” Sou Ha remarked tonelessly. 

“What about him?” Chu Kee asked. “Are you, my son, in the power of this one? 
I have heard that he is evil.” 

Terry Clane had spoken of Jacob Mandra in the past tense. The papers had, as yet, 
said nothing about his death. And Sou Ha herself had used the same tense. 

.> It was as though she realized the trend of his thoughts. “Is he dead, then?” she 
asked. • 

“I didn’t say so.” 1 i ’ 

“But you asked if we knew him.” 

Terry nodded and strove to make his voice highly impersonal. “When I last saw 
'you,” he said to Chu Kee, “you mentioned that an increasing amount of opium was 1 
.finding its way into Chinatown; that no longer were only the very aged men wooing 
'the poppy, but the young men were being taught to embrace a vice toward which 
they had an hereditary weakness.” ...' " 
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Sou Ha said quickly, “That’s right, Father. You remember you told Terry that 
you thought some white man was at the bottom of the thing, and that when his 
identity was learned our people would deal with him in their own way.” 

Chu Kee shifted his eyes to his daughter. But in that shifting glance there was a 
parental rebuke top subtle for the eye of the ordinary Occidental, yet as deadly in its 
significance as though it had been a blow. 

“Did you,” Clane asked, “ever locate the white man who was back of this opium 
ring?” 

Chu Kee managed to convey surprise without raising’his eyebrows or appreciably 
changing the tone of his voice. “You mean that this man was Jacob Mandra?” he 
asked. 

“I didn’t say that.” 

you have any information about the head of the poppy ring, I trust the bonds 
of friendship between us will loosen your tongue,” Chu Kee observed. 

Clane said slowly, “I have no information. I merely asked a question.” 

“No information whatever?” Chu Kee inquired, and, while his tone was casually 
courteous, Clane sensed that the answer might somehow be momentous. 

“I have no information.” 

Chu Kee didn’t move, but Sou Ha almost imperceptibly settled herself in her chair. 
It was as though she had expelled a breath she had been holding. 

Terry Clane, knowing then that despite the friendship which existed between Chu 
Kee and himself, the Chinese had thrown up a barrier between them in this matter, 
and that he would never get any information save such as he might surprise from them, 
turned his eyes deliberately to Sou Ha. 

“Did you,” he asked, “know anything about this man?” 

Under the steady impact of his gaze she became perfectly wooden. The animation 
faded from her eyes. Her face was a mask. It was as though she had switched off all her 
animation and left him only a lifeless exterior upon which to gaze. 

Terry got to his feet, bowed. 

“If it will set your mind at rest,” he said significantly to Chu Kee, “there is, so far 
as I know, no evidence connecting Jacob Mandra in any way with anything|Chinese, 
other than the fact that some young and beautiful Chinese woman is said to have 
called upon him shortly before his death; and that he was killed by a Chinese weapon.” 

“The wise person,” Chu Kee replied, “always seeks to keep his mind at rest. Will 
you not stay for tea and melon seeds? I have been remiss in my hospitality.” 

Terry Clane shook his clasped hands in grateful refusal of the invitation. 

! “Time races onward,” he said, “and I must keep pace with the sun.” 

Chu Kee arose. Solemnly, he removed his glasses. Terry Clane bowed once more and 
backed through the door of the room. It was as he turned to face the teakwood door 
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which led to the shabby corridor, that he heard the rustle of silks behind him and 
turned to encounter Sou Ha’s glittering eyes. 

Her hand reached for his arm; the long tapering fingers rested lightly on the sleeve 
of his coat. 

“Tell me,” she asked, “do you, then, love her so much?” 

- “Who?” Terry inquired, his voice showing genuine surprise. 

“The Paint Lady,” she said. 

Terry’s quick interest showed in his voice. “What d a you know of her?” he asked. 

She stood as though he had struck her. Slowly her lips closed, her face became 
utterly inanimate. 

“Please don’t misunderstand me, Embroidered Halo,” he pleaded. 

She said nothing, but held unseeing eyes focused steadily upon his face. He bent to 
kiss her forehead, and might as well have kissed a wooden image. She was still standing 
there as he opened the door and slipped into the shabby corridor with its myriad 


CHAPTER THREE 

IT LACKED ten minutes of noon when Yat T’oy silently intruded upon Terry 
Clane. 

Clane, stretched out in a wicker chair in the solarium, raised the strip of cloth which 
covered his eyes against the glare of the sun. Yat T’oy’s parchment-like skin, seamed 
by innumerable wrinkles, hung loosely from his cheekbones, but stretched tightly 
across his forehead. Age had shrunk his frame until he was a bare five feet in height, 
but his glittering eyes missed nothing. 

“What is it, Yat T’oy?” he asked. 

“The man with sunburnt skin and pale eyes, whose name tangles my tongue, awaits 
you,” he said in Cantonese. “It is the man who talks always of horses and money.” 

“That will be Levering,” Clane said in English. “Tell him to wait for a few min¬ 
utes.” 

Terry gave his visitor ten minutes to stew, and then, entering the living room, 
found Levering pacing the floor in ill-concealed nervousness. 

Terry shook hands, indicated a chair, dropped into another chair, and said, “Would 
Scotch and soda help you say what you have to say, Levering?” 

“I can say it without any help,” Levering blurted. “You were with Alma last night. 
You took her to the Rayborne’s.” 

“Yes.” 
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“You drove her through Chinatown.” 

“Quite right.” 

“You left her at about three-thirty,” Levering asserted positively. “I want to know 
if you went directly to your apartment after you left her.” 

“Yes,” Terry said, smiling, “I went directly to my apartment after I left her.” 

Levering’s face showed swift triumph. 

“Thanks a lot,” he said, “I just wanted to know.” 

“But,” Terry went on smoothly, “I didn’t leave her at about three-thirty. I left 
her sometime shortly after one- thirty.” 

Levering gave an exclamation. 

“You’re mistaken, Clane,” he said. “It’s very easy to be mistaken upon a matter 
of time. Think back and you’ll remember it was around three-thirty.” 

Clane shook his head. 

“Well,” Levering suggested, “you could at least say it was. You could make your 
recollection agree with Alma’s, couldn’t you?” 

Clane picked up a striker, tapped a bowl-shaped gong. A door opened and Yat 
T’oy stood in the doorway. 

“I’m going to have a glass of plain soda. You'd, better have some Scotch and soda, 
Levering.” 

“Very well,” Levering,agreed sullenly, and waited until the door had closed before 
he said to Clane, “Why cant you make it three-thirty? Why can’t you do that much 
for Alma?” 

“Because,” Terry said, “I wouldn’t like to change the story I’ve told.” 

Levering missed the significance of the remark. 

“You know Alma well enough to know she’s on the square. You’d just be backing 
up her story.” 

Yat T’oy appeared with a siphon of soda water, a bottle of Scotch, ice cubes, and 
glasses, placed them upon a coffee table and withdrew. Terry waited until the door 
had clicked shut. 

“I’m afraid,” he said to Levering, “that the district attorney had my story taken 
down in shorthand.” 

Levering’s pale eyes widened with consternation. 

“The district attorney!” he exclaimed. 

Terry nodded. 

Levering raised his elbow, gulped down the contents of his glass as though feeling 
in immediate need of a stimulant. 

Without giving him a chance to recover his composure, Terry went on smoothly, 
“And, by the way, when you leave here you’ll probably be shadowed, so don’t go to 
Alma.” 
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“But 1 don’t know where Alma is,” Levering blurted, and then pattered out 
frightened questions: “When did the district attorney grill you? What did you tell 
him? What makes you think I’ll be shadowed?” 

“Well,” Terry said, staring in amused scrutiny at his visitor, “let’s see if we can’t 
deduce what must have happened. The district attorney tells me that Alma has dis¬ 
appeared and that her bed wasn’t slept in last night. I left her shortly after one-thirty 
this morning. You drop in to See me and very casually remark that I left-her at about 
three-thirty. Evidently you hoped that I wouldn’t be quite clear as to the time I had 
left her. You figured you could make the positive statement that it had been after 
three-thirty this morning, and that my mind would absorb the suggestion, retain it 
as a definite impression, and repeat it later. Therefore, Levering, I would say you 
knew of some reason why it would be important to have it appear I’d left her after 
three o’clock instead of an hour and a half earlier.” 

Levering jumped to his feet. “That insinuation,” he said, “is a dirty crack. Dammit, 
Clane, I’m strong for Alma. You know that. I’d lay down my life for her.” 

“Yes,” Terry said, “you’re as attached to her as a kid is to Santa Claus at Christmas 
time. But, tell me, when did you last see her?” 

“I had a cocktail with her about five o’clock yesterday evening.” : 

“And, if you haven’t seen her since, how did you know that it was important to 
make.me believe I’d been with her until three-thirty this morning?” 

Levering said sullenly, “I saw Cynthia. This morning.” 

“And what did Cynthia have to say?” 

“Cynthia asked me where Alma was last night. I told her she was with you. Cynthia 
said she thought you’d probably have driven Altna through Chinatown, since you’d 
been telling her some stuff about Chinese colors. She thought it’d be a good idea for 
me to impress it on your mind that you hadn’t left Alma until sometime around 
three-thirty.” 

“Did she,” Terry asked, “say why she thought it would be well to establish this 
fact?” 

“No. . . . Now suppose you answer my questions. Why’s the district attorney 
interested in what you were doing or what time you left Alma?” 

“That,” Terry said, “is something I think you’d better ask the district attorney.” 

“In other words, you don’t trust me enough to confide in me, is that right?” 

‘ “In other words, I have nothing to confide.” 

Levering got to his feet and said savagely, “Oh, hell! I know you don’t like me. 
You made that very apparent when I was here with Alma night before last. You 
think I’m a cross between a gigolo and a sponge. Well, some day you’re going to 
find out how wrong you are.” 

Having drawn himself up with dignity, he delayed starting toward the door long 
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enough to gulp down the last of his drink. Then, with no word of farewell, he crossed 
the room, opened the door and slammed it shut behind him. A moment later Terry 
heard the clang of the elevator door. 

Stepping to the window, he stared down at the street. 

He saw nothing which impressed him as unusual, save a paneled delivery truck 
which was parked near the curb just behind Levering’s flashy sport roadster. 

Terry sighed with relief as he saw Levering emerge from the apartment house and 
cross the sidewalk to his roadster, without being accosted by any official-appearing 
pedestrians. 

Levering’s hand was reaching for the ignition switch of his car when a broad- 
shouldered man jumped from the rear of the paneled delivery truck, and walked to 
Levering’s car. He placed a foot on the running board of the roadster, just as Levering 
was reaching for the gear shift. 

Terry saw Levering’s startled motion of apprehensive surprise, as the man pulled 
back his coat lapel. He saw the man march with slow deliberation around the front 
of the roadster and climb in beside Levering. 

The roadster slid from the curb and turned to the left at the first street intersection. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

AN HOUR after Levering left, Cynthia Renton brought Terry the noon edition of 
the newspaper containing the account of Mandra’s murder. 

“Hello, Owl,” she called as soon as Yat T’oy had opened the door. “We’re due for 
a council of war. What’s this about my handkerchief?” 

Without waiting for an answer, she came breezing into the room and inquired, 
“How about a drink?” 

Terry nodded to Yat T’oy. 

Cynthia swung about to face the Chinese and said with a grin, “You savvy Tom 
Collins?” 

Yat T’oy did her the honor of matching her grin. 

“Heap savvy,” he said. ' 

“A little more soda for me,” Terry ordered. 

“Drinking plain soda, Owl?” 

“Oh, I use enough Scotch to give it flavor. This is an unexpected pleasure.” 
“Liar,” she told him. “You’ve been staying right here in this apartment because 
you expected me, haven’t you?” 

“Well,” he admitted, “I thought it barely possible you might show up.” 
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“Because of the handkerchief?” she asked. 

“That and other things.” 

“What other things?” 

His eyes met hers steadily. “A portrait,” he said. “A portrait of a dead man.” 

Her lips registered a casual smile, but there was worry in the depths of her hazel 
eyes. Abruptly, she ceased smiling, and perched herself on the corner of a table, 
swinging one foot in little nervous circles. 

“Oh, hell,” she said, “I’m not going to keep stalling with you. I’m scared. You’ll 
find it out sooner or later, so I might as well admit it now.” 

“That,” he told her, “is better.” 

Her features showed a faint resemblance to her sister’s, but the nose was turned up 
more than Alma’s and her hair was spun copper. 

She moved over into the chair opposite Terry, crossed her knees, glanced down 
at her stockings and said, “Don’t stare at me like that, Terry Clane! Honestly, I’m 
all cut up over this business, and you make me feel as though you were looking right 
through my mask of flippancy into what’s going on inside. I don’t like it, and yet, 
somehow, at a time like this I do like it. i’m depending on it.” 

“Why the mask, then?” 

“I’m darned if I know. Go on, Owl, be a nice boy and tell me about the handker¬ 
chief.” 

“The district attorney,” he told her, “showed me a handkerchief. It was em¬ 
broidered with an ‘R.’ It had rather a distinctive perfume. It was very similar to the 
perfume you use. If I’d known where I could have reached you, I’d have warned you 
not to come here. I’ve ditched shadows once today and made it seem accidental. 
Twice in a row would be tempting fate.” - 

“Fate being the minions of the law?” she asked. 

“As represented by a very cold and suspicious district attorney,” he told her. 
“What do you know of the murder, Cynthia?” 

“It’s a long story, Owl. . . . Why would you have warned me not to come here?” 

“Because,” he told her, “George Levering was here a little while ago, and when 
he left a detective drove away with him. I’m mentioning it because I want you to 
know what to expect. And, by the way, Cynthia, did you suggest that Levering come 
here to see if he couldn’t make me believe I’d been with Alma until three-thirty?” 

“Something like that, yes.” 

“Why?” 

“I wanted to keep Alma out of it. I didn’t want her to become involved.” 

“Any particular reason?” 

“No,” she said definitely, “Alma’s out of it. I thought an alibi might help her but 
she doesn’t need one.” 
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Yat T’oy opened the door, shuffled in with clinking ice and beaded glasses. Cynthia 
tasted her drink, smiled at the Chinese and said, “You heap savvy Tom Collins, Yat 
T’oy.” 

It wasn’t until the grinning servant had left the room that the light died from her 
eyes. 

“Tell me, Terry,” she asked, “do you think I can take it?” 

. “It depends,” he told her, “on how much you have to take. Can I help?” 

“Yes, of course. That’s why I came. Will you?” 

“My ears,” he told her, “are at your service.” 

She frowned. “That’s one of those Oriental things that sound swell until you stop 
to analyze them,” she remarked. “Putting your ears at my service is very polite and 
very Chinesey, but it isn’t like saying ‘yes.’ ” 

Terry laughed outright. “After all,” he said, “you must make allowances for en¬ 
vironment. Iii Chinese there is no word for ‘yes.’ Therefore, one expresses its equiva¬ 
lent by various means. Tell me, what’s on your mind?” 

Her eyes clouded. “I came up here to talk with you about the murder.” She spread 
out the newspaper. “I don’t know how much of the evidence is being held back, but 
this gives a fairly complete account of the crime. Shall I read it?” 

“No. Give me a summary. Never mind the newspaper embroidery, and try to 
forget that you’re you and I’m me. Be coldly efficient.” 

“Do you want me to be entirely impersonal?” she asked. 

“Yes, while you’re giving me the facts.” 

She sighed, started speaking in a flat, mechanical monotone. “Mandra,” she said, 
“had a gorgeous flat in an apartment building which he owned on the fringe of China¬ 
town. If you’re interested in a floor plan, there’s a sketch in the newspaper. 

“The main thing is that this flat was really a combination of two big apartments 
and was arranged so he could have absolute privacy. Sam White, a one-time Negro 
heavyweight, was Mandra’s bodyguard. There was a Japanese cook, a K. Tanigosha. 
Tanigosha went to bed early. Sam White never went to bed until after Mandra told 
him to. 

“The three rooms where Mandra slept and did his work were separated from the 
rest of the flat by a locked door. Sam White guarded that locked door. No one could 
see Mandra except by passing Sam White. 

“There was an exit door equipped with a lock which experts claim was practically 
burglar-proof. Mandra is supposed to have held the only key to that lock. He never 
admitted visitors through the exit door. But he could come and go as he pleased.” 

Terry, watching her closely, said, “Why all the emphasis on the layout of the 
apartment, Cynthia?” 

“Because I think it’s important,” she said. “Last night Mandra went into his 
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private suite at about eleven o’clock. The newspaper mentions that ‘a young woman, 
whose identity is known to the authorities,’ had an appointment with Mandra at 
eleven-thirty. Sam White says he didn’t see this young woman leave. 

“At quarter past two,” she went on, “a woman with the high collar of a fur coat 
turned up around her neck so it concealed most of her face, asked Sam White to tell 
Mandra that a friend of Juanita’s wished to see him on important business. According 
to the newspaper, Sam White saw this woman’s eyes and says she’s Chinese, and young. 
He could tell she was an Oriental from her eyes, and her voice sounded more Chinese 
than Japanese. 

“There’s a telephone White uses in announcing visitors. He rang Mandra and 
told him about the girl. Mandra said to send her in. She stayed until two forty-five. 
That’s White’s story.” 

“White saw her leave?” Terry asked. 

“Yes.” 

“And during the time she was in there, where was this woman who had entered 
at eleven-thirty?” 

“That’s one of the things the newspaper says is ‘unexplained,’ ” she told him, staring 
at him steadily. 

Watching her eyes, he said slowly, “You’re telling me now what the newspaper 
has to say?” 

“Yes, because the newspaper sets forth all the evidence the authorities have.” 

“Could Mandra have let this other girl out through the exit door?” Clane asked. 

“He could if he’d wanted to,” she said, “but the newspaper emphasizes that Mandra 
never, under any circumstances, used that door for such a purpose. And you must 
remember that Mandra had three rooms in this inner apartment.” 

“Now let’s get this straight,” Clane said, his eyes fixing her with unwinking scru¬ 
tiny, “this Chinese girl gave no name but said she was a friend of Juanita’s?” 

“Yes.” 

. “Who’s Juanita?” 

“That’s just it. No one knows.” 

“How about Sam White, the bodyguard? Does he know?” 

“No, he says he doesn’t.” ^ 

“Go on,” Terry said, “tell me the rest of it.” 

“At ten minutes to three a tenant in the building went out to get a cup of coffee. 
He distinctly remembers that this door from Mandra’s private rooms to the corridor 
was closed when he passed it. He came back at five minutes past three. At that time, 
the door was not only unlocked but partially open. The tenant had never seen this 
door open. Naturally curious, he looked through, into the room, and saw someone 
slumped forward over a table. He decided the man was either dead or drunk, and 
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telephoned the police. A radio car arrived shortly afterwards. The body was that of 
Mandra. He was dead. Sam White, the Negro bodyguard, ..was still waiting outside 
the other door to Mandra’s rooms.” 

“White had a key to that door?” Terry asked. 

“Yes, he had one key and Mandra had one.” 

“Who opened the door when the Chinese girl left?” 

“The Chinese girl did. It had a spring lock which could be opened from the inside. 
She opened it and White heard her say, ‘Good night, Mr. Mandra.’ Then she pulled 
the door shut behind her and White showed her out.” 

“That was at two forty-five?” 

: “Yes.” 

“Then,” Terry said, “if the tenant’s statement is correct, Mandra must have been 
alive and opened that corridor door after she left.” 

“Yes,” Cynthia said dubiously, “jf the witness is correct in saying it was locked 
when he went out. But the door might have been unlocked, you know, and a current 
of air could have swung it open afterwards. And, of course, it wouldn’t have been 
impossible for this Chinese girl to have called good night to a dead man.” 

“We still haven’t accounted for the young woman who entered the apartment at 
eleven-thirty.” 

“At two o’clock,” Cynthia continued, “an artist who lived in the building met a 
young woman coming down the stairs to the street. This woman was carrying an oil 
painting in such a way that it concealed everything except her feet and ankles. Ap¬ 
parently the paint on the canvas was still wet, because she was carrying it holding it 
by the edges, with the painted part held out straight in front of her. It was a large 
canvas. The worn an found it awkward to handle, so this artist who was coming up the 
stairs flattened himself against the side of the staircase to leave her plenty of room. 

“Because he was an artist, he noticed the canvas particularly. He saw that it was 
an excellent portrait of Jacob Mandra. As he describes it, the back of the head merged 
into a dark background, while the face caught the highlights. The eyes dominated 
the portrait.” 

“And this was at two o’clock?” ' 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” Terry said slowly, “if this was the young woman who had entered Man¬ 
dra’s apartment at eleven-thirty, Mandra must have violated his custom and let her 
out through that corridor door — or else the bodyguard must have been asleep.” 

“That’s all the evidence the police have,” she said slowly. “White swears he was 
sitting where no one could have left the room without his knowing it.” 

“So far,” he reminded her, “we’ve been talking about the newspaper account of 
the crime.” 
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She raised her eyes to his. “And I knew that was coming,” she said. 

“Having anticipated the question,” he told her, “you have perhaps anticipated the 
answer?” 

She nodded and said, “If you mean trying to think up some lie that’ll hold water, 
I have.” 

“And what’s the best one you’ve been able to think up,.Cynthia?” 

“Not a one, Owl. I’m afraid I’ll have to stick with the truth.” 

“Which is . . . ?” 

She sucked in her breath, then slowly exhaled, shook her head, grinned and said, 
“No good, Owl, you’d better ask questions.” 

“You knew Mandra?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Alma knew him?” 

“No.” 

He raised his eyebrows in silent interrogation, and she shook her head defiantly 
and said, “She really didn’t know him.” 

“The portrait?” he asked. “Wasn’t she the one who painted that?” 

“No, I was.” 

“You were?” 

She nodded. “I’d been working on it for some time. Last night I went to his place 
about eleven-thirty. The portrait was finished, save for a few finishing touches. Sam 
White let me in. I left an hour before Mandra was killed. I’m the woman the artist 
saw carrying the portrait down the stairs.” 

“Do the police know you were there?” 

‘‘Certainly,” she said. “They’ve been looking for me all day, and I’ve been hiding 
out because I was scared. They had to know about me, you see. Sam White knows me 
and knows what I was doing. And then there’s the matter of the handkerchief.” 

“Yours?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Did you leave it?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Go on,” he invited. “Suppose you begin at the beginning and tell me the whole 
story. Tell me what hold Mandra had on you.’ 

“What makes you think he had a hold?” 

“I feel certain he must have.” 

“It happened a month ago. I was driving while I was tight — not drunk, but I’d 
been drinking. I hit a man. It wasn’t my fault. Get me straight, Owl, I didn’t pull a 
hit-and-run act — not where it would count — but there was a car not over a hundred 
yards behind me, and another one coming toward me. This man was wearing dark 
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clothes. Honestly, Owl, I don’t know where he came from. That man just sprang 
up out of nowhere and stood in front of me, fascinated by my headlights. 

“I wasn’t going very fast, but I was moving along at the usual rate of speed. You 
know, it’s one of those places where there’s a legal speed of around fifteen miles an 
hour, and no one ever pays any attention to it. I suppose I was hitting twenty-five 
or thirty. The car behind me was traveling at about the same clip, and the one that 
was coming toward me was coming pretty fast. It was foggy and the streets were wet. 
I could have put on my brakes, but I don’t think I could have stopped in time. 
Honestly, Owl, he was right in front of me. How he got there I don’t know. The car 
that was coming toward me didn’t leave me very much room to maneuver, but I 
swung the wheel to the left as far as I dared, and then flipped it back to the right so I 
could skid the hind end around him. I thought I was going to miss him, but, all of a 
sudden, I felt that peculiar quivering jar which comes when you’ve struck something 
animate.” 

“You ran for it?” Terry asked. 

“Of course not,” she snapped, “not then. But remember, I hadn’t used the brakes. 
I’d tried to dodge. I slammed into the curb and that threw me into a skid. Now, get 
the picture, Owl. There were three cars on the road — mine, the one that was coming 
toward me, and the one coming behind me. I went forty or fifty yards before I got my 
car back in the road, under control and. stopped. Then I got out and looked back. 
The car that had been coming behind me had stopped, and someone was picking the 
man up. The other car, the one that had been coming toward me, evidently hadn’t 
seen what had happened, and had kept on going. Remember, I’d had two or three 
cocktails, not enough to make me tight, but enough to give me a breath. And I felt 
like the devil, Owl. I was frightened — not the deep solemn scare I have now, but 
the awful wanting-to-run kind of scare you get when someone jumps out at you un¬ 
expectedly in the dark. . . . Oh, you wouldn’t know what I mean. But, anyway, I 
was frightened.” 

“And you ran away?” he asked. 

“Now don’t be like that, Owl! I got out of my car and ran back. I wanted to do 
everything I could to help the man. The car that had stopped behind me was a sedan. 
A man had been driving it, and he was lifting someone into his car when I came up. 
I said, ‘Oh, is he badly hurt? I didn’t see him. He jumped out right in front of my 
headlights.’ And, Owl, that man turned around and started to abuse me. He said I 
was drunk; that I’d been driving too fast and had been driving all over the street. He 
said he was going to report me to the police for drunken driving. I was furious, but 
I was too concerned about whether the man was badly hurt to let myself go and get 
mad. The man who was handling him said he was a doctor himself and that he was 
going to go directly to his office, which was half a dozen blocks back down the road. 
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He gave me a card with his name and address on it, a Dr. Sedler.” 

“Do you still have the card?” Terry asked. 

“Not the card, but his name’s in the telephone directory. I looked it up later.” 

“Well, go on, what happened?” 

“This Dr. Sedler climbed into his car and told me to follow him down to his office; 
that he was going to have me arrested. He spun the car in the middle of the block 
and started back. 

“Now, remember, Owl, he hadn’t asked for my name. He hadn’t been driving close 
enough behind me to see the license number on my car, and he hadn’t asked to see 
my driving license or anything. He was a doctor. He was taking the man back to his 
office, and was going to see that he had immediate medical attention. And he was 
one of those fanatics who think just because a woman takes a cocktail she’s a dissolute 
character. 

“I walked back to my car and looked it oyer. There wasn’t so much, as a dent on it. 
I didn’t think the man could possibly be seriously hurt, and I didn’t see any reason 
why I should go back there and be browbeaten and blackmailed. I was fully covered 
by insurance, and I decided to wait until I saw how badly the man was hurt before I 
did one single thing. So I got in my car and drove up to my apartment. I realize 
now, of course, what I should have done. I should have telephoned my own doctor 
and had him go right out to Dr. Sedler’s place and make an independent examination, 
and I should have had him put me through a sobriety test. But I was just too rattled. 
You know, Owl, I was frightened and mad and worried, all at the same time.” ^ 

“So what did you do?” he asked. 

“I rang up the traffic department and asked them if they had any report of injuries 
sustained” by a man knocked down by a car, and gave them the address where the 
accident took place. I told them I’d been driving past and thought I’d seen a man 
knocked down, and of course I gave them a false name and address over the telephone. 
They looked up their records and said they didn’t have any accident reported from 
that vicinity. So then I felt certain the man had just been stunned, or more probably 
drunk. So I decided to keep in touch with the traffic department and if the accident 
was ever reported, I’d go to see the man.” 

, “Then what happened?” Terry asked. - • 

“For a day or two nothing happened. And then- Mandra telephoned.”, 

“What did he want?” 

“Wanted me to call and see him.” 

“What did you tell him?” _ 

“I told him to go roll his hoop down some other alley. And then he told me he was 
i bail-bond broker and that I was implicated in a hit-and-run case.” 

“What did you do?” he asked. 
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“Hung onto the telephone receiver until I thought I’d squeeze my finger marks 
into it. But I managed to laugh into the transmitter and tell him he was crazy.” 

. “But you went to see him.” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you pay him money?” 

“Not then.” 

“Did he ask for any?” 

“Not directly. He said the man had suffered a spinal injury and any moment a 
warrant might be issued'for my arrest; that I’d better have things all fixed up so I 
could get a bond just as soon as I was arrested.” 

“Did he tell you how he knew you’d been driving the car?” 

“Not in so many words. I gathered some of the police officers stood in with him 
on those cases where there was a chance to make money on bail bonds. He said the 
police were making an under-cover investigation. A witness I hadn’t seen had got 
my license number, but he’d got one figure wrong. He’d read the last figure as a 
seven instead of a one. Mandra had done some fast checking on license numbers and 
picked me.” 

“Did he tell you the case might be fixed up?” 

“No, I asked him to try and fix it up, and I told him I wanted to see the man and 
see that he had the best possible medical attention.” 

“Then what?” 

“He told me I’d better let him handle that end of it, that I’d better keep in the 
background until after he’d seen the witnesses. Then he sent for me again. He thought 
the case could be squared. I’d given him a couple of thousand to get the best doctors 
money could buy.” 

“How about your insurance? Didn’t you make a claim?” 

“No. Mandra said that I could collect from the insurance company for what I’d 
paid out after the criminal responsibility business had been fixed up. He said the 
victim had no heirs and that if he died I was never to disclose my connection with the 
case. While he lived, I was to get the best doctors money could buy for him. Then 
after the criminal end had been disposed of, I could have my insurance company 
make a settlement of damages. But if the man should die, the police would go after 
me for manslaughter — if they could be sure I was the one who had been driving the 
car. But Mandra was handling that end of it. You know how those things go — 
officers give bail brokers tips, and the brokers give them money. Oh, Owl, it was 
such a mess! If I could have helped the man I’d struck by going to jail, I’d have gone 
in a minute. But, my gosh, it was his fault. He’d jumped right into my car. If it 
hadn’t been for that fanatical doctor there’d have been nothing to it.” 

“Did Mandra give you the name of the man who had been hit?” 
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“Not then. He did later — a William Shield, who lived on Howard Street.” 

“Did you ever see this man, Shield?” 

“Yes. Mandra took me out to see him. He seemed to be suffering a lot. Mandra 
took me in as a welfare worker. Shield didn’t know who I was.” 

“That was on Howard Street?” 

“Yes, it was somewhere in the eighteen-hundred block on the left-hand side of the 
street.” 

“Didn’t you realize this was all a blackmailing scheme?” 

“Not then. Last night I suddenly saw the whole thing. I was furious. I threatened 
to tell the police and have Mandra arrested.” 

Terry shook his-head slowly. “The police must never know about this,” he said. 
“No one knows, except you, Owl.” 

“You didn’t let anyone know you were seeing Mandra?” 

“Alma knew.” 

“You told her about it?” 

' “Not about the hold Mandra had on me. I just told her he liked some of my 
’ painting and had arranged to sit for a portrait.” 

“Go on.” 

' “Mandra fascinated the painter in me. Honestly, Terry, I couldn’t get over his 
face — particularly the eyes. 

“I suppose you know about my art education. It’s a family scandal. Some of the 
’ Continental instructors were kind enough to say I had more talent than Alma, but I 
couldn’t stand the routine of training. I never could stand discipline. I painted things 
that interested me; things that didn’t interest me I didn’t want to paint. But I 
wanted to paint Mandra. Something about his face made my fingers itch to get at a 
paint brush, just as music makes your feet jiggle.” 

“And you painted him?” 
i “Yes.” 

i “And then left with the canvas?” 

/ “Yes, when I realized the whole automobile accident business had been a plant, 
I took the canvas and left.” 

/‘Where’s the picture now?” Terry asked. 

“Alma has it. I brought it to her and asked her to touch up the background for me.” 
“You didn’t go back to Mandra’s after you left at two o’clock?” 

.“Certainly not.” 

“Mandra was alive when you left?” 

“Very much alive.” 

Terry indicated the newspaper. “Who,” he asked, “was the last person to see 
Mandra alive?” 
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“No one knows,” she said; moistening her lips. 

Terry regarded her thoughtfully. “Where were you when the Chinese girl called?” 

“Apparently I must have been on my way to Alma’s place. I left with the painting 
at two o’clock and I must have arrived at Alma’s around two-twenty or two-thirty.” 

“And the person who discovered the body at three o’clock found the corridor door 
unlocked and open?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whom do you suspect?” Terry asked suddenly. 

“I ... er ... no one, of course.” 

Terry leaned back in his chair. “You have several men friends,” he told her. “For 
instance, there’s Stubby Nash. Stubby, I believe, resents even the purely platonic 
friendship which I claim with you. How did he feel about Mandra?” 

“He didn’t know anything about Mandra.” 

“Are you certain?” 

Her stare was defiant. “Yes,” she said. “And don’t kid yourself about your friend¬ 
ship being so platonic. You’ve been studying some goofy stuff about concentration 
in China. It’s changed you a bit on the surface, but only on the surface. Underneath, 
you’re just the same old adventurer! Don’t pull that platonic stuff on me!” 

He laughed and said, “Tell me some more, Cynthia.” 

Tier eyes regarded him in slow appraisal. There were smoldering fires in their depths. 

“Go on,” she invited, “try to laugh it off. You can’t make it stick. Don’t you think 
I should have another drink?” 

“No, you’ve got to keep your mind clear.” 

“I can think better with two drinks than I can with one.” 

He studied her with thoughtful, speculative eyes. “You might feel better for an 
hour, but, after that hour, you’d wish it had been only one drink.” 

“Good Lord, Owl, will it be more than an hour?” 

“That depends. My own interview lasted for about fifteen minutes.” 

“And you think mine’s going to last longer?” 

“It may.” 

“Why, I’ve nothing to tell!” 

“Which may make the interview take that much longer.” 

She laughed nervously and jumped from her chair. 

“Well,” she said, “it’s like a cold shower: I may as well take the plunge. I’m leaving 
you the paper. You can read about it. Wish me luck, will you?” 

He walked with her to the elevator. “Luck,” he said. 

She took inventory of him with grave eyes as she was waiting for the cage. “Some 
day,” she told him, “you’re going to forget this business of being a friend of the 
family and make a pass at me, and when you do ...” 
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The elevator cage slid to a stop and the door opened. She stepped inside, turned 
and caught the expression in his eyes. 

“Sort of floored you with that one, didn’t I, Owl? Never mind, remember that 
your Chinese language has no word for ‘yes.’ That should be your margin of safety. 
But don’t . . .” 

The elevator door interposed a sliding barrier between them, shutting the last of 
her words from his ears. 

Terry watched her from the window. The light delivery truck was still parked at 
the curb. A man jumped from it as Cynthia climbed in behind the wheel of her sport 
convertible. He walked swiftly to the side of Cynthia’s car and pulled back the lapel 
of his coat. 

She said something to him. The man shook his head. Cynthia tilted up her chin, 
made some swift comment, and the man laughed outright. 

This much Terry could see. And he also saw that, despite the man’s laughter, he 
seated himself beside Cynthia in the car, and indicated the direction in which she 
was to drive. 

For the space of some ten seconds after the car had purred away from the curb, 
Terry stood at the window, staring down into the street with unseeing eyes. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

INSPECTOR JIM MALLOY of the homicide squad was full of genial good nature. 

“Nice place you have here,” he said. ^‘Brought the furniture over from China, 
didn’t you?” 

“Most of it,” Terry admitted. 

“Nice apartment. Nice view. Like these odd apartments. Were you ever in Man- 
dra’s place?” 

“Yes.” 

“A funny sort of place, wasn’t it? Mandra owned the building. All the other apart¬ 
ments in it were cheap dumps. Mandra’s place was fixed up like a million dollars. 
They say that’s the way rich Chinese live, shabby outside stuff, luxurious inside 
fittings. Too bad about the murder. Sorry they bothered you to go to the district 
attorney’s office, but you know how those things go. Mandra was killed with a sleeve 
gun and his correspondence showed you’d been writing about a sleeve gun. So the 
D.A. thought you might give him some information.” 

“No bother at all,” Terry replied. “I was glad to do anything I could. How about 
a Scotch and soda?” 
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“Never use ’em on duty.” 

“And this, I take it,” Terry asked, smiling, “is a duty call?” 

“Well, you might put it that way. You see, we’re interested in this sleeve gun 
business. We can’t find out much about them. We thought perhaps you could tell 
us a little more.” 

“Are you certain ,” Terry asked, “that the murder was committed with a sleeve 
gun?” 

By way of answer, Malloy took from his pocket a glass test tube, the end of which 
had been sealed with a strip of adhesive tape on which was written a date, number, 
and signature. Sealing wax had been affixed to the adhesive tape. Within the glass 
test tube, a small dart some five and a half inches long rattled against the glass as 
Malloy handed it over. 

Terry studied it carefully. “That,” he said, “is undoubtedly Chinese in workman¬ 
ship. As nearly as I can tell, it’s a dart from a sleeve gun.” 

“That’s the do-funny that did the job,” Malloy asserted. “Struck him right in the 
heart. He went out like a light. I wanted to ask you a few questions about sleeve guns. 
How accurate are they?” 

“At very short ranges they’re quite accurate. The gun can be fastened to the fore¬ 
arm if desired, then a downward pressure of the arm on a table top or other solid 
object releases the dart.” 

“Deadly little things. Could a woman use one?” 

“Certainly, if she wore long, loose sleeves.” 

“Do you have a sleeve gun I can look at?” 

“There’s one in that case back of you. You may inspect it if you .wish.” 

Terry approached the glass-covered case, pulled on the knob of the door, then 
stood motionless. 

“What’s the matter?” Malloy asked. 

Terry took a key from his pocket, unlocked the door, surveyed the empty corner. 

“A sleeve gun was here,” he said. “It’s gone now.” 

Malloy’s voice was rich with sympathy. “Well, ain't that too bad!” he said, pushing 
forward. “Anything else gone?” 

“No.” 

“How about darts? Did you have some darts with it?” 

“Yes, I had three. . . . There are two left.” 

Malloy picked up the two darts. 

“What do you suppose could have happened to it?” he asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Terry told him, “and if you’re intending to compare 
the two darts with the one in the test tube, there’s no need to stall around. From 
what I can see they appear to be absolutely identical.” 
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“They do, don’t they!” Malloy exclaimed in apparent surprise. “Tell me, Clane, 
if a man had a sleeve gun tied to his arm and missed the first shot, it would be pretty 
hard to reload and try again, wouldn’t it?” 

“Virtually impossible,” Clane agreed. 

“So, if a man was going to commit a murder he would take only one dart. He 
wouldn’t have any need for the other two.” 

“Quite correct,” Clane conceded, with just a trace of irritation in his voice. 
“And having committed the murder, if he owned the sleeve gun, he would then 
restore it to the place from which he had taken it.” 

“Sure,” Malloy said, “sure he would. But he couldn’t restore the dart.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Therefore, if he was a smart man he’d figure it would be better to have both the 
sleeve gun and one dart missing than to just have one dart missing.” 

Malloy’s warm brown eyes were absolutely devoid of guile. 

“You weren’t by any chance thinking, were you,” Clane asked, “that . . . ?” 

Malloy interrupted. “Tkk, tkk . . . don’t give it a thought, Clane! We were just 
talking about what a smart man would do if he was committing a murder. It’s sure 
too bad about your sleeve gun! You haven’t loaned it to anyone?” 

“No.” 

“Then it must have been stolen.” 

“That,” Clane said, “would seem a fair inference.” 

“And by someone who’d have a chance to open the door of that glass case without 
being caught. Now, how many people have the run of your apartment, Clane?” 

“Very few. I haven’t been back from China long enough to make many new 
friends.” 

“The Renton woman who paints?” 

“She’s been here, yes.” 

“Some Chinese girl, perhaps?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Now don’t get high hat, Clane. That’s what the police are for, you know, to re¬ 
cover stolen property. Suppose you give me a description of this gun. Perhaps you 
could draw a sketch so we’d know more about what we had to hunt for.” 

Clane picked up a pad of paper, took a pencil and started a rapid sketch. “I de¬ 
scribed it in detail to the district attorney this morning, but this will give you a little 
better idea, seeing it in the form of a sketch. It’s a tube of bamboo with a powerful 
spring and rather a peculiar catch. As nearly as I can remember it, this is the way the 
catch looks.” 

jMalloy studied the sketch carefully, folded it, slipped it in his pocket, held the 
two darts in his hand for a moment and then said, “There ought to be some way of 
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identifying these darts of yours so we don’t get ’em mixed up with the dart that was 
used in the murder. Would you mind writing your initials on the wood and then I’ll 
write my initials right after yours.” 

Without a word, Terry initialed the small wooden shaft of each dart. Inspector 
Malloy put his own initials after Terry’s. 

“Say,” Malloy remarked, after he had slipped the two darts into an envelope which 
he took from his pocket, “how about the Chink here . . . you know, your servant? 
Would he perhaps have borrowed that sleeve gun?” 

“Not,a chance. I’d trust Yat T’oy with my life.” 

“Sure, sure,” Malloy agreed, “but would you trust him with someone else’s life, 
someone perhaps who was planning to do you some harm?” 

“But Mandra wasn’t planning to do me any harm.” 

“Mandra was a funny one,” Malloy said meditatively. “You couldn’t say just 
what he was planning. He was a queer one. Of course, I shouldn’t speak ill of the dead, 
but I will say this: there’s lots of people could have had a motive for murdering Jacob 
Mandra. . . . Well, I’ll be moving on. Sorry to have bothered you.” 

“Not at all,” Terry said. “By the way, Inspector, there’s a light delivery truck 
parked downstairs, and whenever anyone leaves my apartment a man steps out of 
that delivery truck, flashes a badge, and takes that person somewhere. Have you any 
idea how long it’s going to continue?” 

“Why, I couldn’t say a thing about it,” Malloy said. “I’ll have to look into that. 
Don’t you do a thing about that, Mr. Clane. You just leave it to me and I’ll find out 
about it.” 

He shook hands and left the apartment. After he had descended in the elevator, 
Terry moved to the window. Malloy emerged from the lobby, but studiously avoided 
the light delivery truck which remained parked at the curb. Nor did any mysterious 
person emerge from it to accost him. 1 

Terry summoned Yat T’oy. 

. “Yat T’oy,” he said, speaking in Chinese, “you will ride in a taxicab and perform 
an errand.” Terry scribbled an address on a piece of paper. “This,” he said, “is the 
address of George Levering. Go to this address and ask Mr. Levering if it will be 
convenient for him to have dinner with your master.” 

“And the Master does not wish to use the speak-listen wire?” asked Yat T’oy, 
using the Chinese idiom for telephone. 

“The Master does not wish to use the speak-listen wire. And if any men should be 
watching Levering’s apartment, or makings search of the room, you will report to 

Silently Yat T’oy turned and shuffled from the room. Terry Clane telephoned for 
a cab. When the cab arrived, he watched Yat T’oy leave the door of the apartment 
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house and shuffle across the sidewalk. As the Chinese reached the cab door, a man 
jumped from the delivery truck, stepped forward, pulled back the lapel of his coat, 
pushed Yat T’oy into the taxicab, climbed in beside him, and leaned forward to 
speak to the driver. The cab drove off. 

“Well,” Terry mused, staring down at the sinister body of the covered truck, 
“since you boys are acting so smart, I’ve given you a real tough nut to crack.” 

Thoughtfully, Terry Clane divested himself of his clothes, took a cold shower and 
a brisk rub. He had just finished knotting his necktie when the telephone rang. A 
young woman’s voice said, “Mr. Clane? the district attorney wishes to speak with 
you.” 

A second later, Clane heard Parker Dixon saying, “I’m sorry to bother you again, 
Mr. Clane, but if you’ll come up here right away I think it will be well worth your 
while.” 

: Clane said wearily, “Oh, very well, I’ll be up.” 

He summoned a cab, went to the district attorney’s office. This time there was no 
waiting. Five seconds after he entered the outer door, he was being ushered into the 
district attorney’s private office. 

Dixon, seated behind the desk, smiled. Inspector Jim Malloy, for all of his big bulk, 
got to his feet with cat-like quickness, and, with hand outstretched in genial welcome, 
crossed the office. 

“Well, well, Mr. Clane!” he exclaimed, grasping Terry’s hand and pumping it up 
and down. “Sit down and be comfortable. I think perhaps we’ve got some good news 
for you. Here it was, just an hour ago you were telling me about that sleeve gun being 
stolen and now ...” 

“I’ll handle it, Jim,” Parker Dixon interrupted. 

Abruptly, with no preliminaries, he shoved a bamboo tube across the desk to 
Terry Clane and asked, “Is this your sleeve gun?” 

Slowly, Terry extended his hand to the sleeve gun. 

Holding the sleeve gun in his hand, Terry strove to exclude his surroundings from 
his mind. Inspector Malloy, on one side, and District Attorney Dixon on the other, 
watching his every move, hoping that they might surprise some expression on his face 
which would incriminate him, were impediments to his concentration, and he strove 
to relegate them to his mental background while he focused his mind upon the prob¬ 
lem of the sleeve gun. ■ . 

He felt certain it was his sleeve gun. - _ ■ ' 

Had it been found at the scene of the crime, they would have asked him to identify 
it on the occasion of his first visit to the office. Had it been discovered upon one of 
the suspects who had been taken to the office for questioning, they wouldn’t have 
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been so keen upon getting an identification of the gun, unless it had perchance been 
found in the possession of Yat T’oy. 

Giving this matter careful thought while he turned the sleeve gun over and over 
in his fingers as though looking for some mark of identification, Terry decided the 
probabilities were very much against such a major indiscretion on the part of Yat 
T’oy. 

“Well,” the district attorney said, “I think you’ve looked at it from every angle, 
Mr. Clane.” 

Terry raised his eyes and smiled. “I was hoping,” he said, “to find some mark of 
identification which I could remember, but I can’t do it.” 

“You mean to say you can’t identify this gun!” 

' “Frankly, I can’t. I think it’s mine, but I wouldn’t want to say positively.” 

“It looks like yours?” 

“Yes.” 

“And your best judgment is' that it is yours?” Dixon asked, leaning slightly 
forward. 

Terry shook his head. “Of course,” he said slowly, “you understand that these 
things are made by hand. Each one is individual. Observe, for instance, there’s a 
blemish in the wood here, a dark stain here, a little crack here, and the brass end is, 
as you’ll see, not perfectly round* These are all distinguishing marks which identify 
this gun. Yet I can’t remember them as having been on my gun.” 

“Gee, that’s too bad,” Malloy said. “I was hoping we could turn it over to you. 
I’m sure it’s yours, and if you could just identify it, we could turn it over, and that’d 
be all there’d be to it.” 

“Of course,” Terry pointed out, “now that I’ve handled it, my fingerprints would 
be on it anyway, but you might have been able to identify it by . . .” 

“No,” Malloy interrupted, “there weren’t any fingerprints on it, not a one. It had 
been wiped clean, and ...” 

The district attorney said sternly, “That’s all right, Inspector, I’ll handle it.” 

Malloy lapsed into silence. Dixon turned to Clane. “You haven’t any idea when, 
how, or by whom this weapon was taken from your collection, Mr. Clane?” 

“No, I haven’t. I can’t, of course, say whether it did or did not come from my 
collection.” 

“I believe the glass door of your curio case was locked when you discovered the 
sleeve gun was missing?” 

“Yes.” 

“When you tried to open that door Malloy tells me you simply twisted the knob 
and seemed rather surprised the door didn’t open.” 

“That’s true.” 
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“Then you hadn’t expected to find the door locked?” 

“No.” 

“Therefore, someone else must have locked it?” 

“Of course,” Clane pointed out, “memory is a tricky thing at best, and whether 
that door was locked or unlocked would ordinarily be a matter so trivial . . 

“No need to apologize,” the district attorney interrupted. “We understand the 
circumstances perfectly. You’re giving us your best recollection.” 

“My best recollection is that the door was unlocked the last time I had occasion 
to look into the cabinet.” 

“You carry a key to it on your key ring?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who else has a key to it?” 

“Yat T’oy, my servant.” 

“How long has he been with you?” 

“Three years.” 

“He was with you in China?” 

“Yes.” 

“Has he changed his name since leaving China?” 

Clane smiled and said, “If you’re referring to the name on his papers, don’t think 
he’s traveling under an alias. Yat T’oy is something of a nickname. It means ‘Little 
One.’ ” 

“Do you know if he knew Jacob Mandra?” 

“No, I would have no way of knowing.” 

“You didn’t take him with you when you went to call on Mandra?” 

“No, I would hardly take a servant with me.” 

“And you can’t give us any more help with this sleeve gun?” 

“I can’t positively identify it.” 

“Look here, Clane, you’re morally certain that’s your gun.” 

“I thin\ it is my gun, yes.” 

“Then, why not identify it?” 

“Because I can’t. . . . May I ask where you found it?” ■ 

As soon as he had asked the question, Clane realized that it was the question for 
which these men had been waiting. Dixon slowly pushed back his chair, got to his 
feet, strode to the overstuffed leather chair which Terry had occupied on the occasion 
of his first visit, extended a dramatic, rigidly pointing forefinger, and said solemnly, 
“Mr. Clane, that sleeve gun was discovered about half an hour ago by Inspector 
Malloy. It had been shoved down between the cushions of this chair.” 

“You have no means of knowing just when it had been inserted in those cushions?” 
Terry asked. 
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“It might have been placed there at any time after the murder,” Dixon said. 

“Am I to understand,” Clane asked, “that you feel it’s possible I might have had 
the gun in my possession when I was calling on you this morning and surreptitiously 
inserted it in the cushions of the chair?” 

“It is quite possible.” 

“Well,” Terry retorted, “I didn’t put it there.” 

“Have you any idea who did?” 

\ “No.” 

“Very well,” Dixon said with cold formality, “that will be all, Mr. Clane. Please 
don’t leave town without first getting permission from me.” 


chapter six. 

TERRY STOPPED twice on the way back to his apartment to call Vera Matthews’ 
studio. Neither call was answered. As he left the second public pay station and re¬ 
turned to his waiting cab, he said to the driver, “Wait here for a minute,” and settled 
back against the cushions. 

The driver stared at him curiously. “Shall I shut off the motor?” 

“No.” 

Terry focused his eyes upon the glittering metal bracket which held the rear-view 
mirror in place over the windshield, and sought to apply the lessons in concentration 
he had learned in the Orient. 

To his chagrin, he was momentarily unable to overcome the distraction of his sur¬ 
roundings. The throbbing vibrations of the cab, the pounding heels of streaming 
pedestrians, the raucous blast of horns, the shrill of traffic whistles, all impinged upon 
his consciousness. And, when he sought to focus his mind into a narrow beam of 
concentration which he could turn at will upon the various subjects which he wished 
to consider, he found those distractions sufficiently insistent to split his attention into 
the minor foci which his Oriental teacher had warned him to avoid as a mental 
plague. 

The cab driver shifted in his seat, and surveyed Terry’s scowling concentration 
with apprehensive eyes. 

Abruptly, Terry laughed. 

“What is it?” the driver asked, his voice showing relief at the sound of Terry’s 
amused, tolerant laughter. 

“I just happened to catch sight of my face in the rear-view mirror,” Terry ex¬ 
plained. “It frightened me.” 
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The cab driver nodded. “It looked sorta like . . . well I didn’t know. ... I 
seen a crazy guy stare that way once. . . . No offense, mister!” 

“What’s your name?” Terry asked. 

“Sam Lebowitz.” , 

“Well, Sam,” Terry said, “if you ever want to learn to concentrate, one of the 
first things to remember is that the frowning scowl is not a sign of concentration, but 
an evidence of weakness. True concentration comes with complete physical and 
mental tranquillity. The face which is twisted into a frown is merely reflecting the 
futile effort of a mind which is filled with turmoil — if you get what I mean, Sammy, 
my boy.” N 

The cab driver said, “Jeez, buddy, if you want to go to a doctor ...” 

Terry chuckled and settled back against the cushions. “It must have been that 
last cocktail,” he explained, and was amused to watch the expression of relief which 
flooded the face of the cab driver. “Just wait here a minute or two longer, Sammy, 
and give me a chance to collect my faculties.” 

Lebowitz settled down in the seat, and- said soothingly, “Just as you say, boss.” 
He was accustomed to taking drunks in his stride, j 

Terry once more raised his eyes to the rear-view mirror. This time there was no 
frown on his face. He might have been sleeping with his eyes open, so far as any 
outward evidence of muscular attention was concerned. 

He breathed with steady rhythm, making no effort whatever to concentrate his 
attention, until he had first gathered all of his mental forces into a pooled reserve of 
calm concentration. Then — when the mental irritants of marginal consciousness had 
been blotted from his attention, when he became completely oblivious of the stream¬ 
ing pedestrians, the waiting cab driver, the idling motor — Terry brought up before 
his mind, in orderly sequence, the things which he wished to consider, with the care 
of a biologist examining slides under a microscope. 

First, he reviewed, in order, the persons who might have possessed themselves of 
his sleeve gun: Yat T’oy, whose loyalty was unquestioned, but who would have 
thought little of murdering someone who was trying to harm either Terry or someone 
dear to him; Levering, whose cunning enmity would stop at nothing; Sou Ha, who 
would have given her life to have protected him, yet who might have been trapped 
by some unforeseen development into committing a murder — for Sou Ha, despite 
her Western veneer, was of the Orient, and her mental processes placed the saving 
of “face” far above anything else. Had Mandra sought to humiliate Chu Kee, her 
father, by getting Sou Ha into his power, it was quite possible that the Chinese girl 
would have gone to Mandra’s apartment, ostensibly demure and complacent, but in 
reality armed with a truly Oriental weapon, and determined to use it. 

Then there was Alma Renton, who would have gone to any lengths to have kept 
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her sister, Cynthia, from being called upon to pay the price which life so inexorably 
exacts from those who would take it too lightly. 

Then, lastly, there was Cynthia Renton, a volcano of primitive complexes, an 
emotional enigma who would no more submit to mental domination than an eagle 
would permit itself to be caged. 

Terry’s Consciousness, considering each of these five in turn, realized that, in every 
instance, there were logical grounds for suspicion and, with the calm finality of a 
logic which is functioning impersonally, knew that he could never possess himself of 
the answer until he had first learned far more of the background which surrounded 
the dead bail-bond broker than had so far been contributed by any of the persons 
with whom he had talked. 

Clane brought his mind to focus on the manner in which Mandra had obtained 
his hold upon Cynthia. Cynthia Renton was high-strung, impulsive, and nervous, 
but she was not a fool, and Mandra had certainly been far too clever to have played 
her for one. 

Moreover, it was improbable that so elaborate a scheme had been worked by the 
dead broker merely in order to give him a hold over some one woman who had per¬ 
haps fascinated him. It was a scheme which demanded a smoothly functioning or¬ 
ganization which, once built up, would offer possibilities of continued operation. 
There must, of course, be some man whose spine had been injured, since Cynthia 
had been taken to see this man and her own doctors would apparently have been 
permitted to make an investigation. 

Obviously, a man so seriously injured would hardly be one to go out on the high¬ 
ways and execute extemporaneous acrobatics in front of oncoming motor cars. The 
fact that a doctor had been so readily available to pick up the “injured” person, 
leaving the driver of the car in such an advantageous position for guilty flight, 
spoke of carefully laid plans, and painstaking attention to detail. 

Such a scheme would, then, necessitate the cooperation of one of those doctors who 
practiced in the twilight zone of professional ethics. This doctor would be a point of 
continuing contact with the victim. There would, therefore, be a man who had suf¬ 
fered a severe spinal injury at some time in his life, a trained tumbler who could 
mimic the motions of a man struck by a speeding automobile, and a clever, dis¬ 
reputable doctor. The doctor and the tumbler would have been carefully selected 
because they had, among other things, the cunning intelligence necessary to enable 
them to mulct their victims. The man with the Spinal injury could not have been 
chosen in advance. He would be some person whom fate had thrown into Mandra’s 
path. Obviously then, he should be the weakest mental link in the chain of deception. 

Having decided that such was the case, Terry promptly mapped out a plan of 
campaign. He leaned forward and told Sam Lebowitz to go to the eighteen-hundred 
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block on Howard Street. Arriving there, he instructed the cabbie to wait for him, 
and started a tour of exploration. There was a cigar store a few doors from the corner, 
and Terry, casually purchasing cigarettes, said, “I’m looking for a William Shield.” 

“Don’t know him,” the watery-eyed individual behind the counter said as he 
made change. 

“He’s a cripple, lives here in the block somewhere.” 

“Oh, I think I know the chap you mean. Try the rooming house in the middle 
of the block on the left.” 

Terry thanked him, walked to the rooming house, entered a musty corridor, and 
knocked on a door marked “office,” which opened a scant two inches, to disclose 
a ribbon;wide view of a big-boned woman with lusterless blond hair, holding a soiled 
wrapper tightly about her throat with a big flabby hand. 

“You have a William Shield here?” 

“What do you want with him?” 

“I have some good news for him.” 

“What sort of good news?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you Mr. Shield’s private affairs.” 

“Oh, you can’t, can’t you?” 

“Is Mr. Shield here?” . 

“No.” 

“Where is he?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“One of Mr. Shield’s investments has turned out rather well,” Terry ventured. 

“Investments! You mean one of his lottery tickets?” 

Terry shrugged his shoulders. 

The door opened another inch or two. The woman’s glittering eyes surveyed him 
from head to foot. Suddenly she said, “He ain’t here any more. Try the Shamrock 
Rooms on Third Street.” 

The door slammed. 

Terry’s cab took him to the Shamrock Rooms on Third Street, where he learned 
that William Shield was a cripple who had been there for two weeks and had moved 
without leaving a-forwarding address. 

Terry frowned thoughtfully and decided to switch his attack to the doctor, who, 
Cynthia had said, was listed in the telephone directory. William Shield might change 
his residence with each case, but Dr. Sedler would, at least, be permanent. 

Terry Clane paid off his taxicab in front of a three-storied frame house which had, 
with the passing years, lost its status as a “palatial residence” and degenerated into a 
semi-business property. The huge plate glass windows of what had once been a living 
room now blazoned, in letters the sign “p. c. sedler, m.d.” 
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Terry Clane climbed the short flight of stairs which led to the cemented porch 
and opened a door marked “Entrance to Doctor’s office.” A jangling bell in an inner 
room signaled Terry’s passage across the threshold. 

The entrance room was a huge affair, with chairs to accommodate patients crowded 
arm to arm along the wall. There were only two people in the office: two girls, both 
young, slender, attractive. Clane walked toward the center of the office, stood by 
the table, and waited. Neither one of the young women looked up. 

The door marked “Private” at the end of the office opened to disclose a tall bony 
man of forty-five, about whose forehead was strapped a circular reflector. He wore a 
clean white smock. 

“Dr. Sedler?” Terry asked. 

“Yes.” 

“I’m in a hurry,” Terry said, glancing uncertainly at the two young women. 
“I want to see you at once,” 

“A professional consultation?” Dr. Sedler inquired in cold, measured tones. 

Terry said, “Both yes and no.” 

“Come in,” Dr. Sedler invited. 

He stood to one side, and'Clane walked into an office containing tiers of steel 
filing cases banked against one wall. An open door beyond showed a white-tiled 
operating room where lights beat down upon a surgeon’s operating table. Dr. Sedler 
jackknifed himself into a chair in front of the desk, motioned Terry Clane to another 
chair, and surveyed his visitor with shrewdly calculating eyes. 

Clane seated himself and assumed an air of nervousness. “Evidently you don’t 
remember me, Doctor.” 

The eyes searched his face as Sedler said, “What’s the name?” 

Terry shook his head and said, “The name won’t help you, Doctor. Surely you 
must remember that night when the man got in front of my headlights. You were 
coming along behind me, picked him up and brought him here for treatment. You 
told me to follow you here, but . . . I . . . I . . 

Dr. Sedler’s mouth was a long, thin, straight line. 

“You were drunk,” he said. 

Clane shook his head and said, “No, I wasn’t drunk.” 

“I distinctly smelled the odor of liquor on your breath. I’ve followed my profession 
too long not to recognize intoxication when I see it. You had no business driving a car. 
You were even too drunk to follow my car, as I instructed. Now you show up and, I 
presume, want to make a lot of explanations and excuses. I don’t care to listen to 
them.” 

Terry said contritely, “I wanted to make certain that the man was all right. You 
see, Doctor, you were wrong about my condition, and after I walked back to my car I 
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looked it over carefully. There wasn’t so much as a dent on the fenders.. I couldn’t 
possibly have struck this man much of a blow. He showed up right in front of the head¬ 
lights and stood there. I swerved to try and avoid him. He jumped to one side and I 
thought he was in the clear, but I felt a jarring impact and looked back to see him roll¬ 
ing over in the street. He must have lost his footing when he tried to jump, and my 
fender barely grazed his shoulder. He couldn’t have been seriously injured.” 

“Not injured, eh?” the doctor said. 

“Not seriously. He couldn’t have been.” 

The doctor unlocked a drawer in his desk, pulled out three negatives. “Come over 
here to the light,” he said. 

Terry stepped over to the light and peered over the doctor’s shoulder at the X-rays. 

“See those? Those are vertebrae. See this?” indicating a shadowy line with the point 
of a pencil. “That’s a fracture-dislocation. Do you know what that means?” 

, “You mean it’s . . .?” 

“Exactly,”|Dr. Sedler snapped. “I mean it’s a broken back. And you.can thank your 
lucky stars that it wasn’t the third cervical. Young man, you’re in a most unenviable 
position. Your failure to follow me to my office or to report the accident to the police 
is an additional fact which will militate against you.” 

“But I’m insured. ...” 

“Insurance be damned!” Dr. Sedler interrupted. “I’m not dealing with dollars and 
cents; I’m dealing with human lives. Do you know what it means for a man to be bed¬ 
ridden all the rest of his life, to have his legs paralyzed, to have to. wear his neck in a 
cushioned brace so he can’t turn his head? : — to be unable to eat, sleep, relax with any 
normal enjoyment? You make me sick, talking about insurance! I’ve given this man 
medical attention because I picked him up, and became interested in his case. But you, 
young man, have a criminal responsibility. The prognosis is not at all certain. In the 
event of death, you’ll be guilty of manslaughter. In any event, you’re a hit-and-run 
driver, and an intoxicated driver. . . . What’s your name?” 

Terry evaded the question. “Of course, Doctor, I . . 

> “What’s your name?” 

Terry said slowly, “If you’re going to adopt that attitude, Doctor, I don’t think I 
care to disclose my name.” 

Dr. Sedler’s face showed incredulous surprise. 

“You have struck down a man while driving while intoxicated; you have failed to 
show even the human interest in him which a decent human being would have shown 
an injured dog; and now you have the temerity to stand before me and tell me you 
■are not going to give me your name!” 

“Exactly,” Terry said, getting to his feet with some show of indignation. “I wasn’t 
drunk. You smelled liquor and jumped to the conclusion I was drunk. I’d had one or 
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two cocktails, and that’s all. I was able to drive then, just as well as I can now. I didn’t 
think then, and I don’t think now, that the man was seriously injured. I don’t know 
just what your racket is, but I propose to find out. Personally, I think that man 
jumped up in front of my headlights. How do I know that the whole thing isn’t a 
fake? How do I know that it isn’t some sort of a frame-up? Those X-rays, for all I 
know, could be fifty years old!” 

Dr. Sedler got to his feet, took off his smock and put on a coat and hat. 

“I have,” he said, “just one answer to make to that. I’m going to show you the re¬ 
sults of your criminal carelessness. My car’s at the curb. We go out this way.” 

He led the way out a back door. A light sedan was parked at the curb. Dr. Sedler 
jerked the door open, slid in behind the steering wheel, switched on the headlights 
and ignition. Terry seated himself and jerked the door shut. 

Sedler drove rapidly for a dozen blocks, slowed, turned to the left, into a street 
given over for the most part to dingy one-story business establishments. A glass- 
enclosed sign bearing the letters “rooms,” and illuminated by three incandescents, 
protruded from a somber two-story building which stretched the length of a deep lot. 
Dr. Sedler slid his car in close to the curb and said, “We get put here. If you wish, you 
can pose as a doctor. It may help you to realize there’s nothing I’m trying to conceal.” 

He led the way into the rooming house, up a flight of stairs, past a desk on which 
appeared the painted legend, “Ring for Manager.” Dr. Sedler marched down a long, 
smelly corridor, paused before a door and knocked twice, then, after a moment, 
twice more. He stood waiting, frowned, and said, “I wonder ...” 

A querulous voice from behind the door called, “Come in. It’s unlocked.” 

Dr. Sedler opened the door. 

“I brought a man to see you, Bill,” he said. 

Terry stepped through the open door and into the room. Dr. Sedler closed the door 
behind him. The room was cold, cheerless, and drab, furnished with a cheap iron 
bedstead, painted table, rickety chairs, and a faded carpet. An electric light, hanging 
from a twisted green drop cord, furnished meager illumination. An emaciated form 
was half reclining in the bed. The face seemed as drably white as the painted metal of 
the bed. A leather-padded, steel brace, clamped around the man’s shoulders, held his 
head firmly in position. 

In the. far corner of the room, occupying a straight-backed chair, which had been 
tilted so that its back was against the wall, a man sat with the heels of his shoes hooked 
over the rungs of the chair. He looked up from a movie magazine he had been reading. 

Dr. Sedler nodded to the man in bed and said, “Bill, here’s a man come to look you 
over. He thinks he may be able to help you.” 

The man who had been reading the movie magazine pushed the back of his head 
against the wall, made a quick jerking motion with his neck, and flipped himself for- 
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ward. He was standing erect before the front legs of the chair hit the floor. Dr. Sedler 
said, more by way of explanation than introduction, “Fred Stevens, a friend of Bill’s, 
who’s acting as nurse. How are you feeling, Bill?” 

“Just about the same, Doc. I don’t seem to get no better.” ' 

“Well, you aren’t getting any worse, are you?” 

“I couldn’t get no worse, Doc.” 

Dr. Sedler pulled the covers up from the foot of the bed, to expose the man’s feet, 
waxy-white and seemingly inanimate. “Let’s see you wiggle your toes, Bill.” 

The face of the man on the bed twisted in a spasm of effort. The feet remained ut¬ 
terly without motion. 

“That’s fine!” Dr. Sedler exclaimed enthusiastically. “You’re getting a little motion 
there now. Did you see his big toe wiggle, Fred?” 

Fred Stevens said mechanically, “Yeah, I seen it move, Doc.” 

The patient said dubiously, “I couldn’t feel it move.” 

“Of course not,” Sedler assured him. “That will come later.” 

“When can I take this steel harness off?” the bedridden man asked, in that same 
expressionless voice. “I get so tired of having to be in one position all the time. I just 
feel numb all over. Honestly, Doc, these muscles have got so badly cramped they feel 
just like my legs — you know, no feeling at all.” 

“Oh, well,” Sedler said cheerfully, “you could be a lot worse, Bill. You could be 
dead, you know.” 

Fred Stevens came forward. He walked with the smooth co-ordination of a restless 
panther crossing its cage. 

“Listen, Doc,” he said, vigorously chewing gum, “would you mind stepping in my 
room for a minute before you go? I’ve got a pain I want to ask you about.” 

“Sure, Fred, sure,” Dr. Sedler said. “In fact, we’ll go in there right now. I just 
wanted to look in on Bill and see how he was coming along. I’m pleased to see the 
improvement he’s making.” 

Stevens opened a door which led to another room similar to the one in which Bill 
lay. Dr. Sedler, following Stevens into that room, said casually to Terry, “Would you 
mind stepping in here?” 

When Terry had joined them, Stevens carefully closed the door and said in a low 
voice, “I ain’t got no pain, Doc. That was just a stall. I want you to tell me about 
Bill. You know as well as I do those toes didn’t move.” 

“Of course they didn’t,” Dr. Sedler admitted. “I’m afraid they’ll never move, but 
-we’ve got to keep his mental outlook hopeful.” 

“How much longer?” 

Dr. Sedler shrugged his shoulders. , 

“Well, listen, Doc. I've got to get out and get some work. I can’t just stay here 
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twenty-four hours a day. I’ve used up all the dough I had salted away for a rainy day. 
Gee, I don’t ever get out no more. I’m just here with him all the time..I have to wait 
on him hand and foot. He can’t get up. He can’t do nothing.” 

Dr. Sedler pulled a wallet from his pocket. “I’m hoping we can get some kind 
of a settlement so we can put him in a hospital where he can have the right kind of 
attention. Here’s some money that’ll help carry you over, Fred. Make it last as long 
as you possibly can. We’ll go out through your door, Fred.” 

“Thanks for the dough, Doc. Gee, I hate to take it from you, because I know all 
you’re doing to help Bill. And; after all, it ain’t any funeral of yours.” 

Dr. Sedler caught Terry Clane’s eye, nodded and said, “Well, we’ll be getting on. 
I’ve got a couple of calls to make, and it’s getting late.” 

Stevens was folding the bills Dr. Sedler had given him, as the doctor opened the 
corridor door and, followed by Terry, walked down the long corridor; where the 
threadbare strip of carpet was so thin that the boards beneath echoed to the pound of 
their feet. Dr. Sedler said nothing until Terry was once more seated beside him in the 
automobile. Then he said, “That, my dear young man, is the effect of a moment’s 
careless driving on your part. That’s what comes of starting out with one cocktail 
too many and that pleasant feeling of well-being which comes with a little too much 
alcohol.” 

' Terry looked thoughtful. 

“I’m not going to say a word,” Dr. Sedler told him. “I’m not going to try to preach. 
I’m not going to try to find out who you are. I’m going to drop you at any place you 
say, and leave the matter entirely to your own conscience. Whenever you get ready to 
get in touch with me again, you may do so. On the other hand, young man, I’m going 
to warn you that the police are moving heaven and earth investigating this case. 
Every day that you allow this man to suffer without doing what you can to compen¬ 
sate him for your criminal carelessness is going to make your ultimate punishment 
that much more severe. Prompt action might accomplish something. There are a 
couple of European surgeons who have evolved a new operating technique which 
might effect results.” 

“Look here,” Terry said contritely, “suppose I make a cash settlement. Would you 
be willing to help me cover up with the police?” 

“Certainly not. I wouldn’t stultify my profession by compounding a felony. I 
might be willing to remain strictly neutral.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I wouldn’t say anything to the police about your visit. In fact, I’d consider the 
entire matter as between us, a professional confidence. That’s the most I could do.” 

“Thanks,” Terry said. “If you don’t mind, I think I’ll get but here at the boule¬ 
vard.” 
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Dr. Sedler promptly swung his car in to the curb. 

“I’m leaving you,” he said, as he reached across and opened the door, “to debate 
the matter with your own conscience. In the meantime, good night.” 

As Terry reached the curb and closed the door of the car, Dr. Sedler, without once 
looking back, slammed the car into gear and shot out into traffic. Terry turned down 
the boulevard for a block, caught a cruising cab, and, four and a half minutes later, 
was climbing the creaking stairs of the rooming house arid pounding his way down 
the thinly carpeted corridor. He knocked twice. Then, after a moment, twice more. 
The thin, toneless voice said, “Come in, the door’s unlocked.” 

Terry opened the door. 

The emaciated individual, with his head clamped firmly in the steel brace, was 
propped up in bed. Fred Stevens was again seated in the straight-backed chair. 

“Hello,” Stevens said. “You’re back. What do you want? Where’s Doc?” 

“Yes,” Clane remarked, seating himself on the foot of the bed, “I’m back. Doc’s 
gone back to his office for a while. We can just leave him out of it. I wanted to talk 
with you, Bill.” 

Stevens let the front legs of the chair drop to the floor. His jaw came forward at a 
slowly belligerent angle. “Say,” he asked, “what’s the idea?” 

Clane said casually, “Have you boys read about Mandra?” 

Stevens’ eyes, nervous, glittering, apprehensive, shifted to the eyes of the emaci¬ 
ated man on the bed, and held them for a second or two. For a moment, the silence in 
the room was intense. Then it was the man on the bed who said, in his thin, quavering 
voice, “I’ll do the talking, Fred. Who’s Mandra?” 

“A bail-bond broker,” Terry said. 

“I don’t know him. Am I supposed to have read about him?” 

Fred Stevens got to his feet and took a stealthy, stalking step toward Terry Clane. 

Terry caught Fred Stevens’ restless eyes and said, “Hold it, Fred.” 

The man on the bed said in that same quavering tone, “I’ll handle this, Fred. Sit 
down.” 

Stevens went back to his chair. 

“What about Mandra?” Shield asked. 

“Bumped off,” Terry said. 

“Want us to bust out crying?” Stevens asked. 

“Crying wouldn’t be such a bad idea, at that,” Terry said. “If a man bumped off, 
owing me a lot of money I Couldn’t collect* I’d shed a few tears myself.” 

Shield laughed bitterly and said, “Mandra was a millionaire. If he owed anybody 
money it wouldn’t be such a hard job to collect.” He moved his white, wasted hand in 
a sweeping gesture which included the stained furniture, the wavy mirror, the spotted 
wallpaper, the thin carpet. “Does that look like a millionaire owed me money?” - 
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Terry said calmly, “I don’t know how much he was paying you, but it should have 
been at least half. You were taking all the risk. And half of twenty thousand is ten 
thousand bucks. And that’s only one payment. I think there were a couple of others.” 

Shield said, “Just who are you?”- 

“The name’s Clane.” ' 

“A detective?” 

“No.” 

“Reporter?” 

“No.” 

“Lawyer?” 

“No.” 

“What then?” 

“A business man.” 

“You ain’t talking business.” 

. “I'could talk business if I had the proper encouragement,” Clane said. “You’ve 
got some frozen investments with Mandra. If you try to collect, you’ll be thrown in 
jail, charged with conspiracy, using the mails to defraud, and a lot of that stuff.” 

Fred Stevens ventured a comment, “You said something about twenty thou¬ 
sand. ...” 

“Shut up, Fred,” Shield interrupted, “and stay shut up. We don’t know what 
you’re talking about, Mr. Clane.” 

“I’ll cite just one case,” Terry said. “Take that Renton woman, for instance. Out 
of the twenty thousand she paid Mandra for a settlement, you should have got at 
least ten. She paid the.money last week. I know of another that paid fifteen thousand.” 

Stevens got to his feet and said, “Listen, buddy, what the hell are you talking 
about?” 

Shield tried to keep his voice steady, but it quavered with excitement. “She never 
paid any twenty thousand,” he asserted. 

“We won’t argue about it,” Terry said. 

; Fred Stevens spoke so rapidly that the words all seemed to run together. “Listen, 
Billy,” he said, “if this guy knows about Mandra, and the Renton case, and Doc 
Sedler, we ain’t doing ourselves any good by keeping our traps closed, and if that 
Renton dame dug up twenty grand, Mandra was either crossing Sedler, or Sedler is 
crossing us.” 

Shield said slowly to Terry, “What’s your interest in this?” 

“I’m a business man.” 

“So’s J. P. Morgan. What’s your proposition?” 

“I think someone’s holding out on you boys. I’d like to handle your interests and I’d 
want half of what I got.” 
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“Half!” Stevens exploded. “Til say you’re a business man!” 

“Half a loaf is better than no bread,” Terry pointed out. 

Stevens said, in an ominous voice, “Yes, but our bread box ain’t empty. We can 
collect our own bread.” 

Terry’s laugh was sarcastic. “Go ahead,” he said. “Play the sucker to the bitter end. 
It should come easy for you. You know what’ll happen, don’t you? About the time 
you boys get close to home they’ll decide they need a fall-guy, and you’ll, be elected, 
Fred. You’ll be serving time, and all the bread you’ll get will be what they give you in 
solitary.” 

Shield’s eyes were half-closed slits of glittering concentration. 

“Listen, Mister,” he said, “we’re not doing any more talking. There’s a lawyer by 
the name of Marker in the Cutler Building. You go and make your proposition to him. 
Put all your cards on the table.” 

Clane laughed, “You want me to be the fall-guy, eh? Nothing doing.” 

Fred Stevens said, “Listen, Billy, why cut Marker in on this?” 

“Because I’m afraid of this guy. This guy smells like a dick to me. How do we know 
the Renton woman paid any twenty grand? How do we know it ain’t just a stall to get 
us talking?” 

Terry’s laugh was scornful. “Of course the Renton woman paid twenty grand,” he 
said. “And there were lots of others that paid plenty. And those were only the first 
payments. Did you think Mandra was making all this play for chicken feed? You cer¬ 
tainly weren’t simple enough to fall for that bail-bond stall, were you? Take the 
Renton woman, for instance. She didn’t get any release, did she? Of course she didn’t. 
She came down and looked you over and went out frightened stiff. She paid Mandra 
twenty grand, just to square the thing. And she paid Sedler to see that you had the 
best medical attention money could buy. And she was going to keep on paying. 
Sedler told her there were a couple of European surgeons who’d worked out a new 
technique they could use in your case and . . 

“Now you know this guy’s on the up-and-up, Bill,” Fred Stevens exclaimed. “You 
know that’s Sedler’s line. ...” 

“Shut up,” Shield half screamed. “Don’t you see the play, you damn fool? He’s a 
dick. Sedler brought him in here as a hit-and-run. Remember the knock Doc gave 
on the door, and this fellow gave the same knock when he came back. Of course he 
knows all about Sedler’s line, because Sedler pulled it on him. Now, will you keep 
your trap closed and let me handle this?” He turned to Clane. “You go see Marker, 
brother. We ain’t doing any more talking.” 

“Well, you’ll listen, won’t you?” 

“No, we won’t listen.” 

Terry laughed and said, “You’ll have to listen. You . . .” 
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Stevens got to his feet, approached Clane with a cat-like tread. His hand rested on 
Clane’s shoulder and fingertips dug in as though a vise were slowly tightening. 

“Listen, buddy,” Stevens said, “I’m for you myself. I think you’re on the up-and- 
up. What you say sounds like sense to me. But what Billy says sounds like more sense. 
You go talk with Marker. And you start now!” 

“But,” Terry said, “can’t you see what a fool you’d be to cut a lawyer in . . 

“No,” Shield said, “Fred, put him out.” 

Fred Stevens pushed Clane into the corridor. “You go see Marker,” Stevens re¬ 
peated doggedly, stepped back into the bedroom and slammed the door. 

Clane walked swiftly down the corridor, down the stairs and out into the foggy eve¬ 
ning. He walked briskly to the boulevard, flagged a cruising cab, drove back to the 
corner across from the rooming house and said to the cab driver, “Go over there 
against the curb and wait. Turn your lights off, but keep your motor running. Keep 
watching me. When I raise my right hand, swing around and pick me up. I’ll have a 
following job for you, and I want to be sure I have a cab ready.” 

“Okay, buddy,” the driver told him, folding the two one-dollar bills Terry handed 
him, “I’ll be on the job.” 

Terry went back to the corner and waited'for the space of three cigarettes, at the 
end of which time he was rewarded by seeing the door of the rooming house disgorge 
two figures. His head still clamped by the leather-padded brace, the emaciated form of 
Bill Shield hobbled along with such adept use of crutches and legs that Fred Stevens, 
walking with the light, quick stride of a trained athlete, was hard-put to keep up. 

They had crossed the intersection, and Terry was about to signal his cab, when some 
whimsy of fate caused Stevens to turn his eyes toward the waiting taxi. He said some¬ 
thing to the man at his side, placed fingers to his lips, and whistled. When the cab 
driver ignored the signal, Stevens ran lightly across the intersection and down the 
side street. Clane stepped apprehensively back into the shadows. He heard the mutter 
of low-voiced conversation between Stevens and the cab driver, then Stevens ran 
back across the road to confer with Shield in low, excited tones. Suddenly they both 
turned and retraced their steps to the rooming house, the pound of Shield’s crutches 
bearing witness to the haste of their retreat. 

When the door of the rooming house had closed behind them, Terry crossed over 
to the cab driver. ■ ■ 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“The guy wanted to hire me, and I told him I couldn’t take him no place because I 
was engaged. He wanted to know what sort of a stall that was, and what had I been 
hired for, sitting here with my motor running, and I told him that was my business 
and not his. So then he asked me if the guy I was working for was a young, well-knit 
chap, dressed in a gray suit. ... In fact, he went on and described you to a T.” 
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“What did you tell him?” Terry asked. 

“I told him Naw, that I was working for an old dame with glasses,,but I don’t think 
it did no good.” 

“I know,” Terry said, “I was watching them.” He opened the door, climbed irjto 
the car and gave the driver the address of his apartment house. 

“You don’t want me to do that shadowing job?” the driver asked. 

Terry shook his head. The merest whimsy of fate had served to alarm his quarry, 
sending them back into hiding, from which they would emerge only after adequate 
reconnoissance. 

Terry had, however, sowed the seeds of discontent among the conspirators, seeds 
which he knew would sooner or later sprout in the soil of mutual suspicion, to bear 
fruit in the shape of action. It remained to be seen whether he could manage to capital¬ 
ize upon such action, in the brief time which was at his disposal. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

TERRY CLANE noticed with satisfaction that the light delivery truck was no longer 
parked at the curb in front of his apartment. He found Sou Ha waiting for him in the 
lobby. 

“Been here long?” he asked cautiously. 

• “Not too long. Why?” 

“There were some detectives watching the place,” he said solicitously. 

Her laugh was light-hearted. “Oh,” she said, “you mean the truck which was 
parked at the curb ? I waited across the street until it drove away.” 

“How did you know they were detectives?” he asked. 

“I didn’t, but I saw the paneled delivery truck with no signs painted on the sides, 
and the license plates weren’t those of a dealer, so I thought it would be best to wait. 
You see, Oh First Born, I come of a cautious race.” 

“Yat T’oy back?” he asked. 

“No one answered my ring. Where did he go?” 

“A man stepped from the delivery truck and took Yat T’oy with him.” 

She said, “He’ll soon be back.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Getting information from Yat T’oy is like trying to squeeze water from a dry 
sponge,” she said. 

' Terry entered the elevator with her, took her to his apartment, opened the door, 
switched on the lights and realized almost at once that the place had been thoroughly 
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ransacked. Not that they had been crude about it, but there were little things which 
Terry saw at once — the stone lions of Peiping had been shifted in their positions on 
the mantel; the huge bronze incense burner showing the three sacred Chinese sym¬ 
bols, had been turned so that the dragon faced to the north. 

Terry gave Sou Ha no sign of what he had seen, but indicated a seat for her and 
said, “Which will you be — Chinese or American? Shall I bring you melon seeds and 
tea, or Scotch and soda?” 

“I’ll be Chinese,” she told him, “and since the Little One is not here I’ll make the 
tea.” : 

Together, they entered the kitchenette. Clane produced a package of Ldong Soo 
Gha, the “Dragon-Tongue” tea of China. Gravely, he removed the cover, disclosing 
individually rolled, unbroken tea leaves tied with silken thread into cigar-shaped 
bundles. 

Sou Ha carefully selected the number of leaves she wished to use. Clane filled two 
small saucers with dried melon seeds. He fitted Chinese cups into the holes of circular¬ 
shaped saucers. When the tea had been made, they returned to the living room. 

Sou Ha nibbled at the melon seeds with the skill of a canary. In between nibbles, 
she sipped at the clear, golden fluid. 

“You’ve not asked me why I came,” she reminded him. 

He answered her in Cantonese, saying, “One does not question the reason for the 
rising sun, but is content to bask in the warmth of its rays.” 

Abruptly, she pushed away the saucer of melon seeds, crossed her knees and said, 
“Let’s forget the Chinese stuff. It’s too tedious. I should have had a highball and 
been American.”, 

“It isn’t too late,” he remarked. 

“No. The tea has been refreshing. But let’s quit beating around the bush.” 

“Have we been beating around the bush?” 

“You know we have.” 

, “Since when?” 

“Since this morning when you were talking with my father but watching me. That 
made me furious. I hated you when you left.” 

“The district attorney,” he told her, “questioned me, trying to find out if I knew 
the identity of the Chinese girl who had called on Jacob Mandra.” • 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Practically nothing.” ■! 

“And why suspect me?” 

“I didn’t, particularly. I was simply looking for some clew ... By the way, have 
you seen Juanita since Mandra’s death?” 

“No. I had intended to . . .” She broke off abruptly and her eyes, black as pools 
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of ink, moved restlessly, then returned to meet his. “Was that a trap?” she asked. 

He said, “Yes, Sou Ha, it was a trap.” 

She made no attempt now to conceal her feelings. Tears glistened in her eyes. “Is it 
necessary, then,” she asked, “that you must sacrifice my friendship upon the altar of • 
your love?” 

He said slowly, “Don’t misunderstand me, Sou Ha. Mandra was killed with my 
sleeve gun. The district attorney now has the weapon. It was found concealed in the 
cushions of a chair in which I had been sitting when I was questioned.” 

“Bear witness,” she said softly, “that I came to you voluntarily. This morning when 
you sought to surprise information from me, I withheld it. That is the nature of my 
race. This evening, when you need my friendship, I have brought it to you. I was the 
Chinese girl who went to Jacob Mandra’s apartment.” 

“Why did you go?” 

“I wished to warn him that the opium traffic must cease.” 

“You knew that he was the head of it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And your father knew?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you want to warn him? Did you know him?” 

“No,” she said simply. “I knew the woman he loved.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Her name is Juanita. She is a dancer.” 

“And because of her you warned Mandra?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why didn’t you let her warn him?” 

“Because I could not find her, and it was necessary to take quick action.” 

“Was your warning too late?” 

“My father did not know of his death until you brought the news this morning.” 

“What happened when you went there?” he asked. 

“I explained to the negro that I must see him at once; that I came because I was 
a friend of Juanita. He opened the door and I entered.” 

“What time was this?” 

Her sudden lapse into Chinese warned him that the answer to his question was, for 
some hidden reason, taxing her thought process so that speech became for the moment 
a mechanical reflex of thought. “At three characters past the second hour of the Ox,” 
she said, in Cantonese. 

“When did you leave?” 

“I was there for fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

“What happened?” 
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“I found Mr. Mandra a very wise man. I talked with him and he listened. He knew 
who I was. He had heard Juanita speak of me.” 

“Can you take me to this Juanita?” he asked. 

She brushed the question aside. “While Mr. Mandra talked with me, he held in his 
hands a sleeve gun. He asked me if I knew of some Chinese artisan who could make a 
duplicate of the gun so cunningly that the imitation could not be told from the origi¬ 
nal. When I took the sleeve gun in my hands to inspect it, a current of air blew one of 
the doors partially open. Mandra went to the door and closed it, but not before I had 
seen that which was within the room.” 

“What was it?” 

“The painter woman was lying asleep upon a couch.” 

“You mean Alma or Cynthia?” 

“It is the one with the hazel eyes and the up-turned nose, with whom you had a 
Chinese dinner in the Blue Dragon. Her hair is the color of copper clouds at sunset.” 

“That was Cynthia,” Terry said, “go on.” 

“Mr. Mandra listened to me courteously. Before I left, he promised me that he 
would withdraw from the opium business. There was that about him which I liked. 
He was strong. He was dishonest, and he was cruel. But he did not lie.” 

“Sou Ha,” he said, “it is important that I see this woman, Juanita, and talk with 
her.” 

Her eyes showed the pain in her soul. 

“Would you,” she asked, “do as much for me as you do for this painter woman?” - 

He crossed to her side and said, “Perhaps, Embroidered Halo, that which I am doing 
is as much for you as for the painter woman.” 

She raised her face in silent interrogation. 

“When the district attorney hears your story,” Terry explained, “as sooner or later 
he must hear it, he will realize that there were two people who last saw Mandra alive. 
One was an American and one a Chinese. Mandra was killed with a Chinese weapon.” 

“You mean,” she asked, “that he must have been killed either by your painter 
woman or by me?” 

“I am talking about what the district attorney will think.” 

Her face was utterly inscrutable. “Suppose that I did kill him,” she remarked tone- 
lessly, “and the only way I could save your painter woman from being convicted of 
that murder was by coming forward and sacrificing myself? Would you ask me to do 
that, First Born?” 

■ He stared at her intently. 

“Tell me,” she said with sudden savage insistence. 

“Why do you ask me that question?” he countered. 

“A mother,” she said, “might scar her soul to save her child’s doll, knowing that it 
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was but a toy, yet knowing also that it was loved by her child.” 

He passed it off with a laugh, saying, “But I am not a child, you are not a mother, 
and the painter woman is not a doll. Come, let us start.” ■ 

Without a word, she walked to the mirror, adjusted her hat, took a compact from 
her purse, touched up her cheeks, and applied lipstick with the tip of a deft finger. 
During all this time she made no comment. When she had quite finished, she turned 
to him and said, “I am ready.” 

They went in Terry’s car. Sou Ha guided the way into that maze of nondescript 
streets which lie to the north and west of San Francisco’s Chinatown. 

•f “Turn to the right,” she said, “and stop at the curb.” 

f Clane spun the steering wheel, braked the car to a stop. Sou Ha opened the door and 
jumped to the sidewalk before he had switched off the lights and ignition. When he 
joined her, she slipped her hand possessively through his arm and said, “Remember 
that on this occasion you are my friend, and only my friend.” 

'■ ■ They climbed two flights of narrow stairs. Smells of garlic and sour wine assailed 
their nostrils. Odors of Spanish and Italian cooking clung to the corridors like mist to 
tule-patches. They turned to the right at the head of the stairs on the second floor and 
walked down a dimly lit hallway. The apartment indicated by Sou Ha was at the back 
of the house. Her fingers tapped gently on the door. 

| Almost instantly it was opened. 

Terry Clane gazed into eyes which thinly concealed hot emotions, as the crust 
of cooling lava still holds a reddish warning of that which lies beneath. She was young, 
he saw, well formed, dusky of skin, black of hair. She might have been a Gypsy, or 
perhaps part Spanish or Mexican. She showed no surprise. Her eyes flitted from Sou 
Ha to him, back to Sou Ha. 

■ “My friend,” Sou Ha explained. “I call him ‘Sin Sahng,’ which is Chinese for ‘First 
Born,’ and is applied to teachers. And this,” she said to Clane, “is Juanita . . .” 

“Mandra,” the other interrupted, as Sou Ha hesitated for a moment. 

Sou Ha asked a question with her eyes. 

“We were married,” the woman said, flinging out the words defiantly, “secretly 
married. There is no longer reason for concealment. I now take my rightful name.” 

Terry bowed acknowledgment of the introduction, and his bow was completely 
wasted. Juanita didn’t so much as glance in his direction. Her eyes, hot with hidden 
emotion, were fixed upon the Chinese girl. 

“I knew,” Sou Ha said simply, “that you loved him. After all, does anything else 
matter? The fire started by a match is no hotter than that which starts from a bolt of 
lightning.” ’■ ■ 

“Come in,” Juanita invited. . 

They entered the softly lit apartment, and Juanita indicated chairs. 
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Sou Ha deftly crossed the room so that she seated herself in the chair which Terry 
Clane had been about to take. Nettled, yet trying to keep from appearing awkward, 
he crossed to another chair, started to lean back against the cushions and suddenly 
stiffened to startled attention. 

In the corner, directly in front of his eyes, standing behind a table upon which were 
stacked newspapers, ornaments, half-filled ash trays, and a cigarette case, was an un¬ 
framed canvas some three feet long by two and a half feet wide. 

The face of Jacob Mandra stared with mocking insolence from the canvas. The 
dominant feature of the painting was the eyes, eyes which held at once an expression 
of cynical distrust and a yearning desire for that which the very cynicism of the man 
had thrust from his life. In some unexplained manner, then, this portrait must have 
passed from Alma Renton to the woman who claimed to be Mandra’s widow. 

“You will,” Sou Ha was calmly asking, “claim your rights as his widow?” 

Juanita’s eyes were sullenly defiant. “I have taken the bitter,” she said, “and now I 
will have the sweet.” 

“There will, perhaps, be a lawsuit?” Sou Ha asked. 

“With whom? He left no relatives and no will.” 

“You are certain — about the relatives?” 

“Yes. He had many mistresses, but only one wife.” She beat her chest with a pas¬ 
sionate palm. Her voice rose as she half-screamed defiantly, “You hear me, Sou Ha? 
He had but one wife!” 

Sou Ha, without seeming to shift her eyes, managed to glance significantly at Terry 
Clane. 

“Many mistresses?” she inquired. 

“Many mistresses. There was the rich woman who came to see him twice a week, 
painting his picture. Bah! There was the cashier in the restaurant; the blond usherette 
of the movie theater. He hypnotized women. He mocked them, laughed at their 
weaknesses — and he married me!” 

She faced Sou Ha and said, speaking so rapidly the words rattled in a fierce cre¬ 
scendo upon the ear drum: “Do you know what attracted women to him? It was be¬ 
cause he was lonely, and after they had given themselves to him he remained more 
lonely than ever. They were fascinated by this, as a bird is fascinated by a snake. They 
came to him. He did not go to them. 

“At first I was no different to him than the rest. But I am different now. I was 
his wife! I am his widow! Let the mistresses come into court. Let them fight me! 
Now there will be no more slipping up the back stairs while a liveried chauffeur waits 
in front. Now there will be no excuses of portrait painting. Now they will have to 
come out in the open and fight!” 

“Who killed him?” Sou Ha asked./ 
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Sheer surprise showed for a moment on Juanita’s face. “Why, I thought you knew. 
It was the mistress who painted his picture!” She spat out the words with a venom 
which surcharged the air with hatred. 

Sou Ha arose slowly. “Perhaps it is fitting to leave you alone with your grief.” 

Juanita laughed bitterly. 

“My grief. ... He would have broken my heart had he lived. He was going to 
divorce me! I am like a moth when the light is snuffed out! Had it not happened, I 
would have burnt off my wings. But I loved him! I alone really loved him, because I 
alone really understood him. It is the nature of my race to understand those whom 
we love. . . . My race you ask? Ha! No one knows it. There are children who have no 
fathers. I am not only fatherless, but motherless. I alone know my race, just as Jacob 
alone knew his.” 

She sighed, went on in a lower voice. “It was nice of you to come, but I can’t talk 
calmly. I had a lover once who had his arm shot away in battle. He told me that when 
he looked down and saw that his arm was gone, he felt no pain. He was a fool, this 
lover. He told me of his war experiences, in the moonlight, when words could have 
been employed to better advantage. Perhaps it was because I was very young and very 
angry!with him for this talk that what he said made such an impression upon me. I can 
never forget it. And now I am like that: my lover is gone and the pain is too great 
for me to feel. Later on I will feel the pain, and then I will throw myself through that 
window. 

“Do I shock you, my friend? Do I shock this man who is with you? I am not sorry. 
You came to see me. I did not invite you. I am glad that you came, but I will not 
suppress myself. I have never done so, and I will not begin now. Woman was made for 
emotion. I know your race pretends it is not so. You talk of learning and say nothing 
of emotion, yet beneath your veneer you bubble and boil like water in a covered pot.” 

Sou Ha caught Terry’s eye and nodded. In the doorway she gave Juanita her hand. 
“Good-by,” she said. 

Juanita flung out both arms and crushed the Chinese girl to her, then stepped back 
and tossed her head in a gesture of abandon. 

“Come to see me again,” she said, “and if the window is smashed, look for me in 
the yard below!” 

The slamming door punctuated her farewell. 

Sou Ha turned to Terry Clane. “You saw the portrait?” she asked, in a low half¬ 
whisper. 

Somberly, Terry Clane nodded. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


TERRY CLANE turned his car into Grand Avenue and slowed to a scant ten miles 
an hour. Sou Ha, seated at his side, stared straight through the windshield with ex¬ 
pressionless eyes. She had said no word since leaving Juanita Mandra’s apartment. 

Ahead of them lay the weird intermarriage of the Occident and the Orient, which 
is San Francisco’s Chinatown. Neon signs blazoned Chinese characters in a crimson 
glare which turned the overhanging fog bank into wine. Plate glass show windows, 
brilliantly lighted with electricity, displayed delicate embroideries which had been 
sewed by the flickering flames of peanut oil-lamps. 

Terry slowed his car to a stop in front of one of these lighted windows. His eyes 
stared moodily at the silken display. 

Sou Ha’s voice was soft in his ear. “You are thinking,” she asked, “of the painter 
woman?” 

He shook his head without shifting his eyes and said moodily, “To tell you the 
truth, Embroidered Halo, I was thinking of the topsy-turvy world in which we live. 
The women who go blind after a few years because they must work such long hours 
by poor light, making these embroideries which are sold to people who are too lazy 
to darn a pair of stockings.” 

Sou Ha’s warm fingers squeezed the back of Terry Clane’s hand. “I am glad, First. 
Born, that you think of these things. But you cannot help the women in China, and 
you can help your painter woman. Good night.” 

She opened the door of the car, slid lightly to the pavement and was gone. For a 
long moment Terry sat there, motionless. Then he shifted gears and depressed the 
foot throttle. He took precautions to make certain he was not followed, and went 
at once to the studio of Vera Matthews. 

Alma Renton opened the door only after he had knocked twice and gently called 
her name. Her face was gray with fatigue. 

With a glad little cry she came to his arms and snuggled close to him. 

“Oh, Terry, I’m so glad you’re back! The minutes have been fighting me, and 
have me licked.” 

“You didn’t answer the telephone,” he said. 

“I was afraid to, Terry. If it had been someone calling Vera, I didn’t want to explain 
who I was, and why I was here; and if it had been someone calling me . . . I couldn’t 
trust myself to talk. I mustn’t see anyone until ...” 

“Until what?” he asked, as she hesitated. 

“Until Cynthia comes.” 

“Cynthia,” he said, “went to the district attorney’s office.” 
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“I know,” she told him. “Sit down, Terry. There’s Scotch, soda and ice on the 
table. Help yourself.” 

She watched him pour a small amount of amber liquid over the ice cubes, then hiss 
charged water from the siphon. 

“You don’t go much for liquor, do you, Terry?” 

He raised his eyebrows in silent interrogation. 

“You’re using that drink just as a prop,” she said, “a stage setting you can have to 
fall back on. You have something important to say, and you don’t want me to realize 
how important it is. So you’ll sit and toy with that drink, slide the tips of your fingers 
up and down the moist glass, and make comments which are apparently casual, yet 
are filled with deadly importance.” 

“Know me that well, Alma?” he asked. 

“A woman always knows the man she loves.” 

“No,” he said slowly, “she doesn’t. That’s the hell of it.” 

She laughed throatily and said, “I’ll discuss that with you later. Terry, do you sup¬ 
pose anything has gone wrong with Cynthia? They’ve been holding her down there 
for hours.” 

“You know what time she went there?” he asked, making the question very casual 
indeed. 

“Approximately, yes,” she admitted. 

“In other words, Alma, you and Cynthia knew that my apartment was being 
watched. When you were ready for Cynthia to tell her story, you had her come to call 
on me, knowing that she’d be picked up.” 

Alma tried to keep her face expressionless, but Clane didn’t even bother to look at 
her. He stared moodily at the bubbles which shot upward from the drink in his glass, 
and went on in a low monotone, “Obviously, Cynthia had been carefully rehearsed 
in the story she was to tell the police. She left Mandra’s apartment at two o’clock in 
the morning, carrying Mandra’s portrait. In order to substantiate her alibi she’ll 
have to produce the portrait. Now why didn’t she leave it where she could produce 
it?” 

“But she did,” Alma said, puzzled. 

“Where?” 

“It’s at my apartment.” 

“At your apartment?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did it get there?” 

“By taxicab; silly.” 

“In which case the police will trace it back to you here.” 

“No. They won’t trace it, Terry. They can’t.” 
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“Why can’t they?” 

“Because it wasn’t sent directly.” 

Terry kept his eyes fastened on his drink. His voice was noncommittal. “Tell me 
about it,” he said. 

“There’s nothing to tell. The portrait is at my apartment. That is, it was at my 
apartment, I presume it’s at police headquarters now. You see, Cynthia will tell her 
story, and the police will pick up the portrait. Then they’ll check her alibi. A young 
artist saw her on the stairs. They’ll ask him to identify her. If he’s truthful, he’ll do 
it — and that will be all there’ll be to it. Mandra was killed at around three o’clock. 
Cynthia left there at two o’clock.” 

“How does Levering figure in it?” Terry asked abruptly. 

“He doesn’t — except as a friend.” 

“What makes you so certain the police won’t trace the portrait to you here?”^ 

“Because they can’t.” 

“What reason will Cynthia give for having the portrait at your apartment?” 

“The best in the world. She took the portrait to me because she was proud of it. 
She wanted me to see it . . . and asked me to touch it up a little.” 

“And left it with you?” 

. “Temporarily, yes.” 

Terry said, “The police searched your apartment early this morning. They found 
that your bed hadn’t been slept in. They would also have noted that Mandra’s por-. 
trait wasn’t in your apartment at that hour. They want to question you, so they’re 
watching your apartment, and have been, ever since early this morning. The police 
will know exactly when that portrait was delivered, and by whom it was delivered.” 

She gave a quick, gasping intake of her breath. ' 

“Hadn’t thought of that?” he asked. 

She shook her head, her eyes holding the helpless expression of a trapped animal. 

“That’s what I was afraid of,” Terry said. “Just how did the picture get there?” 

“We took the canvas from the frame and rolled it up. George concealed it under his 
coat. I gave him the key to my apartment. He went in there, unfastened another 
canvas from its frame, and tacked on this portrait of Mandra. Then he slipped out.” 

Terry shook his head. “Levering was taken to the office of the district attorney for 
questioning.” 

“I know, Terry; but they let him go almost at once. He wasn’t there for more than 
fifteen minutes.” 

“And you’ve heard from him since?” 

“Yes. I phoned his place two or three times. When he answered I asked him where 
he’d been. He told me what had happened. I told him to make certain he wasn’t being 
followed and to come over here. I gave him the portrait and told him what to do.” 
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Terry shook his head. “I’m afraid you’ve been sold out, Alma.” 

“What do you mean, Terry?” 

“Not over an hour ago,” he said, “I saw that portrait. It was in the apartment of a 
woman who claimed to be Mandra’s widow, a woman who hates both you and Cyn¬ 
thia, a woman who claims that Cynthia murdered Jacob Mandra.” 

Alma came up to her feet, slowly, as a prisoner might arise at the sound of an 
executioner’s approaching steps. “Terryl” she cried. 

He nodded. 

She came to him, dropped to the floor at his feet, wrapped her arms around his 
knees. “Terry,” she said, “I’m frightened.” 

He nodded gravely, making no attempt to reassure her with words in which neither 
could have had any confidence. “Let’s figure what happened,” he said. “There are 
two possibilities. Either Levering blundered, or after the police took the portrait 
they gave it to Mandra’s widow. If Levering blundered, the police will soon be here. 
Are you prepared for that, Alma?” 

“Yes. I’m prepared for anything so far as I’m concerned. It’s Cynthia I’m worried 
about. I can take it. I’m not so certain about Cynthia. She’s just a kid, Terry.” ■ 

“No, Alma,” he said slowly, “she isn’t a kid. She’s a woman. You can’t stand be¬ 
tween Cynthia and life. It won’t work.” 

She looked up at him. “Terry,” she said, “life licked me. I don’t want it to lick 
Cynthia.” 

“How did life lick you, Alma?” 

“I don’t know. I guess that’s something one never knows. It’s not as though you 
could come to grips with life in a decisive battle. You can’t. Life undermines your 
defenses, a little at a time, as insidious as decay eating into a tooth, and the first thing 
you know, you’re beaten without even knowing there’s been a battle.” 

He shook his head. “Perhaps you paid too great a price for success.” 

“What makes you think that?” she asked. 

“Everyone does,” he told her, stroking her hair. “That is, everyone who concen¬ 
trates on being successful. You see, Alma, life is a keenly competitive game. No matter 
what goal you strive to attain, there are millions who are also striving toward that 
same goal. Of those millions, there are hundreds of thousands who have more than 
average aptitude. It isn’t, therefore, so much a question of ability as adaptability. 
Those who win out are the ones who are willing to make sacrifices that the others are 
not.” 

“Do you mean that I should have been content to just drift through life?” 

“No,” he told her, “it isn’t that, Alma. It goes farther back than that. It’s a question 
of the goal you picked.” 

She looked up, caught and held his eyes. “Terry,” she said, “tell me all of it. I 
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want to know. Life has licked me. Life has licked almost everyone I know; but it 
hasn’t licked you. I’ve tried to keep it from licking Cynthia — and now I’ve failed. 
She’s like a kitten chasing a piece of crumpled paper around the room. I’ve loved to 
sit on the sidelines and watch her. She’s had a complete disregard for the consequences 
of life, and I’ve wanted to keep her that way. 

“You know, Terry, whenever you see a person who laughs his way through life, you 
can bank on it there’s someone in the background who’s taking the shocks, usually a 
mother or a father who’s too indulgent, or, as in Cynthia’s case, a sister. 

“Cynthia’s always been getting into scrapes, and I’ve always been getting her out. 
And now she’s got into a scrape that . . . Well, I’m afraid I can’t get her out.” 

“That bad?” he asked again. 

She nodded, and for several silent seconds sat with her head resting on his knees. 
Then she said, “Go on, Terry, tell me how you’ve managed to keep all your spon¬ 
taneity. You refuse to take life seriously, and yet, somehow you respect it, as one 
respects a powerful adversary. You don’t underestimate it and you don’t worry 
about it. You’re still an adventurer — more so than when you went away.” 

“Perhaps, Alma,” he said, slowly, “the trouble lies in selecting a goal. You wanted 
to be a successful painter. You wanted your success to be financial. You entered a 
keenly competitive field. You had a talent amounting almost to genius, but there were 
lots of others who had talent. You reached your goal because you made sacrifices. 
It’s the same way with the young doctors and the young lawyers, the young business 
men, everyone, in fact, who enters a keenly competitive struggle. The reason I 
haven’t sacrificed is because I’m not trying to achieve the same goal everyone else is. 

“It’s difficult to explain so you’ll understand it,'Alma. I heard of some ruins in a 
remote part of China where there were gold and gems to be had for the taking. But 
a man could only get into the country if he went as a neophyte and attached himself 
to a certain monastery. So I went as a neophyte. I had no real intention of doing any 
studying. I only wanted to get the gems and get out.” 

“Were the gems there?” she asked, her eyes wide with interest. 

He nodded. 

“And you brought some out?” 

He shook his head. ! 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know,” he told her. “That is, I do know, but that’s what’s so difficult to 
explain. I became interested in a theory of life.” 

“Something they taught you in the monastery?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was it, Terry?” 

“It has to do with what we were talking about just now,” he said. “It’s the thing 
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one picks in life as the measure of success. Everything in life is relative. Financial 
success is relative. 

“Money,” he said, “is a false God. People worship it and it betrays them. They fight 
for it, get it, and in the getting of it, become selfish and arrogant. They lose health 
and happiness getting wealth, and then it mocks them? It’s like giving gold to a starv¬ 
ing man in the desert. He can’t eat it, nor ...” I 

He broke off as a vague noise of feet in the corridor resolved itself into the ominous 
pound of authoritative steps. 

“I’m afraid, Alma, the police have backtracked that portrait,” he said, almost 
casually. 

Her face went dead-white. “Terry!” she asked in a whisper, “what shall I say?” 

His arm circled her waist as peremptory knuckles pounded on the door. “Say 
nothing,” he told her cheerfully, “but say it as loquaciously as possible.” 

Her quivering lips sought his, clung hungrily as another knock banged on the 
panels of the outer door. 

“Coming!” Terry called, crushing her to him in one last quick embrace; then, free¬ 
ing her, he opened the door, to confront Inspector Malloy, flanked by two plain¬ 
clothes officers. 

“Well, well, well!” Malloy exclaimed, unsuccessfully trying to conceal his irrita¬ 
tion, “fancy meeting you here! You certainly do get around.” 

“Come in,” Clane invited, “There are ice cubes, Scotch and soda over there on the 
tahoret. Alma will get you some glasses . . , Oh, by the way, I guess you haven’t 
met her. Miss Renton, may I present Inspector Malloy?” 

Malloy’s fingers groped for his hat brim, removed it. “Glad to know you,” he said. 
“Gome in, boys.” The two plain-clothes men didn’t take off their hats. 

Terry said, “Perhaps, Inspector, you’d like to know how I happened to stumble 
onto Miss Renton here.” 

Malloy said breezily, “Oh, that’s all right, Clane, quite all right. So far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, I don’t care, but, of course, the district attorney might want to know. He’s 
rather cold-blooded about business matters, you know. Didn’t he tell you he was 
looking for Miss Renton, that she wasn’t at her apartment, and her bed hadn’t been 
slept in? And didn’t you tell him you didn’t have the slightest idea , . 

“As a matter of fact,” Terry interrupted smoothly, “it was that very statement 
whieh gave me my clew. Knowing that she wasn’t in any of her usual haunts, I hap¬ 
pened to remember that Vera Matthews had left town on a vacation, that she’d 
probably asked Alma to drop in and look after her plants and things. 

“ And, of course, Alma, being a painter, and the studio here being equipped with 
everything, it was only natural that she’d dabble around here with a few odds and 
ends. She hadn’t seen the papers, and of course didn’t know anything about Mandra’s 
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death, and didn’t have the faintest idea that the police were looking for her. When I 
told her just now what had happened, and that the district attorney was looking for 
her, she was thunder-struck. She was just starting for the telephone to' call him 
when ...” 

“She speaks English, doesn’t she?” Malloy interrupted. 

“Why, certainly,” Clane said. 

“Well then,” Malloy snapped, “we can get along without an interpreter. I’m sorry 
to interrupt your tete-h-tete, Clane; but it just happens that the district attorney has 
rather definite ideas about what he wants, and one of the things he wants right now is 
Miss Alma Renton. So we’ll excuse you right now.” .. 

He nodded to one of the men, who held the door open for Terry. ''' 

Terry picked up his hat, turned long enough to smile a reassuring good-by to 
'Alma, and then his view was blocked by one of the plain-clothes men who reached 
for the knob and swung the door. 


' CHAPTER NINE 

WHEN he was half a dozen blocks from the apartment house where Vera Matthews 
had her studio, Terry pulled his car into the curb and shut off the motor. Various dis¬ 
jointed bits of information were flying around loose in his brain and he wanted time 
to correlate those detached impressions. 

Seated there in his car, with the motor running, Terry fixed his eyes on the lighted 
speedometer, and brought his mind to focus upon the facts in his possession, Pa¬ 
tiently he went over the events of the day, only to convince himself in the end that 
some important fact was being withheld from him. 

Cynthia Renton had painted Mandra’s portrait. A combination of blackmail and 
fascination had bound her to Mandra. But, regardless of the tie, Cynthia would only 
go so far, then she would fight free. 

And that turning point had evidently been reached at two o’clock in the morning, 
when Cynthia had taken her portrait and left Mandra’s apartment, doubtless defying 
him to do his worst. She had been seen on the stairs by a witness . . . but had she 
been seen? The witness had observed only a woman carrying a portrait. Yet the por¬ 
trait was distinctive enough, and it was only natural that Cynthia should have taken 
it to Alma, for appraisal. 

But why should Alma have put finishing touches on Cynthia’s portrait? An artist 
of Cynthia’s individuality would hardly care to have some other painter interfering. 
Then there was the physical disposition of the portrait to be considered. 
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Alma had arranged with Levering to have that portrait taken to her apartment. In 
some way it had been diverted to Juanita Mandra’s apartment. Had Levering de¬ 
livered the portrait to Juanita? Or had the police taken it from Alma’s apartment and 
subsequently surrendered it to the widow? One explanation would mean.a connec¬ 
tion between Levering and the widow of the murdered man: the other that Juanita 
and Malloy were working hand-in-glove. Or ... 

Clane’s mind suddenly realized a disquieting solution. He stared in frowning per¬ 
plexity, then abruptly reached for the ignition switch of his car. 

He realized now, only too clearly, the necessity of finding out just who had killed 
Mandra. Cynthia’s story might give her a brief respite but would eventually leave 
her hopelessly entangled. Clane drove his car through traffic with a certain savage 
insistence which made others instinctively yield the right of way at the crossings. 
He parked his car at the curb in front of his apartment house, and recognized Cyn¬ 
thia’s convertible coup£ some hundred feet ahead. As Terry stepped to the curb the 
horn was tapped into brief noise. 

Terry nodded his head, to indicate that he had heard the signal, but did not go at 
once to the car. He strolled to the lobby entrance of his apartment house, then as 
though he had forgotten something, turned on his heel, walked quickly to his own car 
and then down to where Cynthia was waiting. He pulled open the door of the car, 
and encountered Cynthia’s upturned nose, smiling lips and flashing eyes. ’” 

, . “Well, Owl,” she said, “let’s shout.” 

He looked carefully up and down the sidewalk. “Were you followed here?” he asked. 

She shook her head and said, “Not a chance. They’ve dropped me like a hot 
potato.” 

He regarded her with thoughtful scrutiny for a few seconds, then said, “All right, 
Cynthia, come on in. I want to talk with you.” 

\ “Don’t be so frightfully serious, Owl,” she said, “I want to make whoopee.” 

She pivoted about on the leather seat, pointed her feet toward him, braced her 
right hand against the back of the seat, the left hand on the steering wheel, and said, 
“Here I come, Owl.” 

’ She slid toward him, a flashing bundle of flying legs and kicking feet, as a ball player 
might slide into a base. 

He avoided the feet, caught her around the waist, lifted her to the sidewalk. 

“Listen, Owl,” she said, “I’ve got some great news. .'. .” 

“Save it,” he told her. “Not a word until you’re in my apartment. And remember, 
they may have someone planted in the lobby. As we walk through to the elevator, 
don’t seem to be elated. Come on, let’s go.” 

He escorted her to the-apartment house. They crossed the lobby to the elevator! 
The Filipino elevator boy nodded to Terry, and shot the car smoothly to his floor. 
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Cynthia, holding her face in a grim mask of tragic gloom, suddenly quivered her 
lips into a smile. The smile became a giggle and as the elevator operator opened the 
sliding door, she flung an arm around Terry’s waist and pulled him out into the corri¬ 
dor. The grinning elevator boy slid the door shut, and the cage dropped smoothly to 
the lobby. 

“Come on and buy me a drink. Where’s Yat T’oy?” she said. 

“Out.” v 

. “Don’t tell me the old boy’s playing around,” she said, as Terry fitted a key to the 
apartment door. 

“No, I think he had a business engagement somewhere,” he told her. 

She tripped lightly through the door, flung off her coat, hat, and said, “I’m sorry 
he’s out, because I wanted to see if he savvied gingerale highballs the same as he did a 
Tom Collins. My God, Owl, I’m famished for a drink and for a chance to be informal. 
I’ve been so mealy-mouthed and polite I’m worn out mentally.” 

“Are you supposed to go back again?” he asked. 

“Don’t be silly, Owl. Why should they want me back? I’m out — exonerated. 
Stubby Nash got me a lawyer, but I didn’t need him. They put my alibi to the acid 
test and it stood up. But I had to be such a nice little girl that I feel like a damned 
hypocrite. I want to do something unconventional. How’s your self-control, Terry?” 

“Swell,” he told her, grinning. 

She eyed him appraisingly. “Yes,” she admitted, “it’s your strong point. Two high¬ 
balls may thaw you out. I’m going to start in, Owl. It’s time I busted through your 
reserve to see whether you’ve got me listed as one of the untouchables. You’re al¬ 
together too self-contained, too self-sufficient. Women don’t like it, although it 
attracts women to you. But their designs are sinister, Owl. That’s feminine nature. 
We want men to get all steamed up over us. When they do, we’re very coy, proper and 
demure. But when they don’t, we start teasing the animals.” 

“So what ani I supposed to do?” he asked. 

“Mix the highballs, stupid.” 

He brought ice cubes, ginger ale, Bourbon, Scotch and soda, mixed two drinks. She 
gulped hers down, tilted the empty glass toward him and said, “Rotten manners, Owl, 
but I’ve got to break loose.” 

He said, “Not yet, Cynthia. Wait until you’re out of the woods.”. 

“But I am out of the woods,” she told him, and, at the shake of his head, went on, 
“Oh, don’t be such a damn’ killjoy, Owl. Snap out of it. Here, catch!” 

She kicked her right foot at him. Her shoe spun through the air and missed his head 
by inches. 

She giggled delightedly, squirmed around in the overstuffed chair until her weight 
was on her other hip, and kicked the other shoe. This went straight up in the air, 
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struck the ceiling and thudded back to the floor. 

She swung her legs up over the cushioned arm, and wriggled her toes. 

“I warned you, Owl,” she said. “I’m going to bust loose. Give me that second drink 
so I won’t feel so deliberate.” 

“Tell me about the questions,” he interrupted, “and about the answers you gave, 
and about the lawyer.” 

She sighed. 

“They wanted to know all about me and all about the handkerchief and . . .” 

“Did you admit it was your handkerchief?” 

“Yes, and I didn’t even hesitate. I think that made a good impression. Thanks to 
what you’d'told me, I knew they were going to pull the handkerchief trick. So, when 
the district attorney held it out very dramatically and very accusingly, I gave a little 
squeal and said, ‘Why, that’s my handkerchief,’ and grabbed for it.” ’ " 

“They ask you where you’d lost it?” 

She nodded. “I told them I couldn’t tell. They asked me if I’d left it in Mandra’s 
apartment, and I told them I might have. Then they wanted to know lots of things 
and I told them.” 

“Did you tell them about the portrait?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Tell them where it was?” 

“I told them Alma had it. I’d given it to her. I wanted to see what she thought of it, 
and perhaps have her smooth it up a little.” y 

Terry picked up the whisky bottles and returned them to the sideboard. 

She raised her feet, caught her skirt under the backs of her knees, swung around in 
the chair and said, “Why you stingy old walrus!” 

“I’m afraid,” he told her, “this is just a recess, Cynthia. How about the attorney?” 

She giggled. “He has the longest neck, and the funniest horse face. He reminds me 
of a string bean on parade. Tell me, Owl, do string beans ever parade?” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Oh, you know, C. Renmore Howland, the criminal attorney, known to his inti¬ 
mates as ‘Renny.’ My Heavens, Stubby wouldn’t get anything for me except the best! 
I’m an intimate, Owl. He told me to call him Renny.” 

“How does Stubby figure in this business?” 

“He isn’t in it. He’s just standing by me.” 

“And what did Howland do?” 

“Oooh, he waved his hands and talked about writs of habeas corpus.” 

“And they turned you loose when he threatened habeas corpus?” he asked. 

She nodded and said, “But about that time they found the portrait.” 
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“Where?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose Alma gave it to them. That was an awfully nice boy who 
met me coming down the stairs from Mandra’s place, Owl. His name’s Jack Winton, 
and he’s a painter. He looked me over and said that he couldn’t tell whether I was the 
one he’d seen coming down the stairs or not, but that he’d seen a woman who had 
very attractive ankles carrying a portrait of Mandra. I loved him for that crack about 
the ankles, Owl. And he gave a perfectly swell description of the portrait: dull back¬ 
ground, the face catching high lights, and Mandra’s eyes staring with that cold glint. 
. . . Ugh, Owl, it just doesn’t seem possible the man’s dead. He had such a way of 
controlling people and things that somehow you’d expect him to control death itself.” 

Terry stared steadily at her. “Cynthia,” he said, “you weren’t the woman Jack 
Winton met on the stairs. You never did carry that portrait out of Mandra’s studio. 
But you learned somehow that this man Winton had seen a woman coming down the 
stairs carrying the portrait. You figured it would be swell if you could manufacture an 
alibi from that, and you knew that Alma, with her swiftness of execution and deft 
technique, could make a passable portrait in a few hours. She locked herself in Vera 
Matthews’ studio, worked all night, and finished a portrait which you could claim was 
the one on which you.had worked.” 

Her face lost its animation, became suddenly weary. 

Terry Clane crossed to her, slid his arm around her shoulders. 

“I’m sorry, Cynthia,” he said, “but you and Alma both overlooked something. The 
woman who really has this portrait you painted hates you. She’s going to bust your 
alibi wide open.” 

Cynthia grabbed his fingers, pressed them to her cheek. Hot tears dropped on the 
back of his hand. 

“Tell me about it,” he said to her. 

She dabbed at her eyes with a handkerchief, laughed half-hysterically and said, 
“Mandra was blackmailing me.” 

“Over the hit-and-run business?” 

“Yes.” 

“Money, marbles or chalk?” he asked. 

“Money, marbles and chalk,” she replied. “If you’d known Mandra better you 
wouldn’t have asked.” 

“So what happened?” 

“Honestly, Owljfl’d never known anyone as completely ruthless as Mandra. He 
fascinated me. When he wanted something, nothing on God’s green earth could stand 
in his way. He would use any method and he played a no-limit game. 

“He was crazy about the portrait. I saw that that was going to be my strongest hold 
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over him. I decided to call his bluff last night, and told him I was going to take the 
portrait away with me unless that hit-and-run charge was cleaned up.” 

“Did you,” Terry asked, “know that he was teamed up with a William Shield to 
blackmail wealthy car owners?” 

“No, Shield is the man I hit. How it could have been just a blackmail scheme, Owl, 
I don’t know, because X-rays showed a permanent injury to the spine. I really must 
have ...” 

“You didn’t hit him at all,” Terry interrupted. “An acrobat hit your car with his 
fist and then did a tumbling act. Later on they introduced you to Shield. Shield 
hadn’t even been near your car. It was all a frame-up.” 

She stared at him steadily for several seconds and then said slowly, “Owl, is that 
absolutely true?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“That,” she said, “explains it. I told Mandra I was all finished, that I was going to 
see a lawyer, and that I was taking that portrait home with me. And then, Owl, the 
man actually had the audacity to drug me. We were drinking tea. God knows what 
he put in it. I felt things going round and round. I got to my feet, and my knees 
were weak. I grabbed at the side of the table, and things turned black.” 

“Then what?” 

“When I woke up,” she said, “it was around three o’clock. I had a terrific headache. 
I went to the room where I’d left Mandra. He was sitting there at a table, slumped 
over, with his head on his arms.” 

“Did you see a sleeve gun there?” 

“No.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Terry said, “this is important, Cynthia. Try and reconstruct 
the table just as you saw it.” 

She closed her eyes and said, “Well, of course, the thing that I keep seeing is 
Mandra’s arm'crooked over the table and his head lying on his arm. It was awful . . 

“Was his face down?” 

“No, turned slightly to one side, the eyes were open and stary, all glassy and inani¬ 
mate. Ugh!” 

“And what else was on the table?” 

“Well, let me see. There were some papers.” 

“Where were the papers, right in front of Mandra?” 

“No, to one side.” 

“Do you remember what sort of papers? Were they letters, or what?” 

“No, I can’t remember that.” 

“Were the^ placed in piles or . . . ?” 

“No, just in a scramble, as though someone had pushed them over to one side.” 
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“As though Mandra had pushed them to one side to clear a space on the table?” 

“Either that or as though someone had been looking for something and pulled 
them over to the corner to get away from Mandra’s body.” 

“Was there anyone in the room except Mandra?” 

“No . . . that is, I don’t think so. Of course, I didn’t look under the'desk or in 
the closet, or in any of the adjoining rooms.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I had a mad desire to get out. But, frightened as I was, I realized I mustn’t let the 
guard see me, and know what time I had left. I was there alone with Mandra. He’d 
been murdered. Someone else had killed him but I didn’t know if I could prove that 
— and I wanted to keep my name from being dragged into the thing. I knew about 
this corridor door. Of course, it could be opened from the inside. Mandra had the only 
key which would open it from the outside. So I opened this door and ran out.” 

“Now, what time was that?” 

“Right around three o’clock. I didn’t look at my watch until after I got to Alma’s 
apartment.” 

“Did you close this corridor door behind you?” 

“No, I left it open.” 

“Why didn’t you close it?” 

“To tell you the truth, Owl, I ’cnought I had, but I must have been mistaken. I 
don’t remember clearly about what happened when I was getting out of there. I 
remember fighting with the bolts on the door and ripping the door open, and then 
being in the corridor and racing down the stairs. The natural thing for me to do was 
to close the door, but I guess I didn’t.” 

“But you don’t remember positively?” 

“No. Why, Owl — does it make any difference?” 

“It might,” he told her. “Everything makes a difference. Now, did you notice 
whether the portrait you had painted was there?” 

“No, Owl, I didn’t notice — not then.” 

“So you ran down the stairs to the street. Did you meet anyone?” 

“No.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“I stopped in at an all-night drug store and telephoned Alma, to see' if she was 
home. She was. George Levering was there with her. I told Alma to wait for me. I 
found a cab and rushed out there. I dragged Alma into the bedroom and told her all 
about it. It was her suggestion that we take George into our confidence and let him 
see what he could do.” ‘ 

“How long had Levering been there?” Terry asked. 

“I don’t know. I didn’t ask.” 
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“Wasn’t that an unusual time for him to be calling on Alma?” 

“He wanted money,” she said, “and you know George. He can want money any 
time.” 

Terry nodded and said, “Go ahead, Cynthia, what happened after that?” 

“Well, George suggested that he’d better go out on a trip of reconnoissance and 
see if the police had discovered the murder. He told us to wait for him and he went 
out and jumped in his car. He came back and told us about what had happened. This 
man had gone out to get something to eat and came back and found the door open, 
and looked inside and found Mandra’s body. The police had arrived and there was a 
crowd around the place, not a big crowd, because of the hour, but big enough so that 
George could circulate around and ask questions without attracting too much atten¬ 
tion. He found some newspaper man whom he knew, and the newspaper man had 
found this Jack Winton who had met the woman on the stairs carrying a portrait, so 
George knew all about that, and he came racing back to tell us that Winton had seen 
this woman leaving the apartment at two o’clock in the morning, but hadn’t been 
able to see her face clearly enough to identify her because of the. way she’d been hold¬ 
ing the portrait. So George suggested that if we could duplicate that portrait, I 
could claim that I was the woman who had left at two o’clock. 

“I had my original sketches in my apartment and some photographs that I’d taken 
when the portrait was about two-thirds completed, so with my sketches and the 
photograph, Alma insisted she could make a passable duplicate of the portrait and have 
it ready by nine or ten o’clock in the morning.” 

“Didn’t you consider the possibility that the other woman might show up with the 
real portrait?” 

“It was a possibility, all right, but we figured she’d want to keep in the background. 
Of course, Owl, we were rattled, and it sounded like a good scheme at the time.” 

Terry started pacing the floor, his head bowed in thought. 

Suddenly he whirled to Cynthia. 

“If anything happens,” he told her, “don’t tell anyone anything. Just sit tight until 
you can talk with your lawyer.” • 

Cynthia’s eyes were uneasy as she stared across at Terry. “I want to get a little bit 
tight, Owl. When I get home Alma will be waiting for me, and Stubby will be parked 
on the doorstep. Oh, Owl, I don’t want to see Stubby! He’s so damn possessive. And 
he got me that lawyer, so I’ll have to be grateful. I don’t want to be grateful to Stubby. 
He’s a damn nuisance. 

“Gee, it’s been an awful day! Owl, dear, you don’t know what it means to have the 
reputation of being a good sport, and having to stand up and take it on the chin all 
by yourself. Alma doesn’t understand me, Owl. She thinks I never have a serious 
moment. She loves me all right, but she feels responsible for me. She thinks that I’m 
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just a little butterfly . . . that I waste my opportunities, squander my talents and 
dissipate my life.” 

He said, “You won’t be seeing Alma for a while, Cynthia. Inspector Malloy took 
her down to headquarters with him.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Shortly before I drove up and met you. They were watching Alma’s apartment. 
They found the portrait and took it down to headquarters. This witness, Jack Winton, 
evidently identified it. About that time, your lawyer was making a kick, and they 
thought, in view of Win ton’s testimony, they wouldn’t have anything to hold you on. 

“But shortly after that they managed to backtrack that portrait, and found out 
Alma \yas staying at Vera Matthews’. They wanted to talk with Alma, just on general 
principles.” 

“Owl,” she cried, “you don’t mean George Levering sold us out . . . Oh no, 
it couldn’t have been that. He wouldn’t do that . . , but he might have blundered 
somehow. Tell me, Owl, will they get rough with her?” 

“Not now they won’t. That will come later.” 

“How much later?” 

“When they find the other painting,” he said. 

“But they mustn’t find it! Don’t let them, Owl! There’s something we can do. 
There must be something.” 

He stared at her with fixed intensity. Then he said slowly, “No, they mustn’t find 
that other portrait. It would raise the devil.” He crossed over to the sideboard, re¬ 
turned with the whisky bottles. 

“ “Now that,” she observed, “is a swell idea!” 

Terry poured whisky into her glass. She regarded the amount of amber fluid with 
speculative eyes. 

“Owl, are you trying to get me tight?” she asked. 

Pouring ginger ale on top of the whisky he asked, “Why should I try to get you 
tight?” 

She giggled. “Don’t you ever read the tabloids, Terry Clane? Think of the head¬ 
lines: GIRL LURED TO MAN’S APARTMENT AND PLIED WITH DRINK, SHE EXPLAINS TO 
ARRESTING OFFICERS.” ' , 

, “Officers?” he inquired. 

“You know, the ones the neighbors call in when the party gets rough. And the 
tabloid story runs something like this: ‘Really, I had no idea where we were,’ pretty 
Miss Smith, nineteen and blond, said when interviewed by a Whosis reporter today. 
‘I thought we were going to the library to look at some etchings. He produced a flask 
of amber liquid and told me it was cold tea. My mother never lets me drink coffee, 
but tea is all right, she says. So I drank it. I thought it had a peculiar taste, but I drank 
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it all, and the next I remembered was when the officers broke down the door of the 
apartment.’ ” 

She held the glass up to the light and said, “When it’s this color, Owl, it’s plenty 
potent. But here goes, down the hatch.” 

She gulped down the drink, gravely pushed the empty glass across the table to him. 

“You know, Terry, I’m inclined to co-operate. . . . Tell me, Owl, why are you 
trying to load me up? I intended to stop after the second drink, but now you’ve started 
to ply me with liquor I’m going to trail along and see if you are going to take ad¬ 
vantage of me. . . . I’m afraid you’re not ...” 

She slipped from her chair, got to her feet, held out her hands in front of her, ex- 
. tended rigid forefingers, and went through a burlesque of trying to put them together, 
executing elaborate maneuvers. 

He came to her, slid his arm around her waist and said, “Cut the comedy, Cynthia.” 
His other hand grasped her shoulder, swung her around to face him. 

As she looked up, he bent his lips to hers. - 

With a little satisfied exclamation, she snuggled her body close to his. Her right hand 
slid up the back of his neck, until the fingers entwined themselves in his hair. His 
arm, suddenly tightening, lifted her shoeless feet from the floor. 

Their lips were clinging in a quivering embrace when a latchkey clicked in the door. 

Cynthia dropped her arms, placed her hands against Terry’s shoulder and pushed 
back until she was free, then turned to face the door. 

‘Yat T’oy stood on the threshold. 

“Yat T’oy,” she assured him, with mock solemnity, “there are twenty-four hours 
in the day, seven days in the week, fifty-two weeks in the year, yet, with all that time 
to choose from, you had to pick this particular time to latchkey that door.” 

There were times when Yat T’oy was able to comprehend virtually everything 
.which was said to him in English, and there was no time when he could riot compre¬ 
hend a situation, but now he chose to understand neither. ..- ^ 

“No savvy,” he said, bland!'" 

“You heap savvy Tom Collins.” 

“Heap savvy Tom Collins,” he admitted, and his eyes, watching for an oppor¬ 
tunity, moved significantly to Terry. 

“It would be well,” Yat T’oy said in Cantonese, “that the master should hear that 
which the servant would speak. The detectives inquire much about sleeve guns. They 
also wished to know the names of those who called upon the master during the past 
few days.” 

“What did you tell them?” Terry inquired. 

- “I am an old man. My eyesight is dim and my memory is poor. You are the Benefi¬ 
cent One who sees not the infirmities of age, but keeps me employed as a servant 
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when I am fit for nothing save to sit in a chair and await the moment of joining my 
ancestors. 

“Of course,” Yat T’oy went on, “I was able to remember the man with the pale 
eyes because the detectives had followed him here, and I knew of this sister of the 
painter woman who is here now because they also had been aware of her, but as to 
other matters, my memory was very dim. 

“But that of which you should be warned is that they are seeking to find the Chi¬ 
nese girl with whom you are friendly. The police have wide cars and they listen to the 
babble of many tongues. Does the Honored One wish that I shall bring more ice?” 

“Yes,” Terry said. “And, Yat T’oy, I have something which I must do, and of 
which this sister of the painter woman must know nothing. It would be well if she 
should sleep.” 

Yat T’oy’s eyes were utterly without expression. “How long should she sleep?” 

“Not for long. An hour, perhaps, then awake. Perhaps a little of the herb you 
used . . Terry let his voice trail into silence, and Yat T’oy said smoothly, “It is 
as nothing. A very small matter.” 

He turned and shuffled from the room. Cynthia called after him, “Don’t forget my 
Tom Collins, Yat T’oy!” 

“Tom Collins,” Yat T’oy assured her, in his broken English, “come right now, 
plenty soon. Heap quick. Can do!” 

Terry returned to his chair. Cynthia stared across at him and said, “Of all the mis¬ 
erable times for Yat T’oy to come in and interrupt us. . . . Tell me, Owl, what were 
you going to say — or were you going to say anything? No, don’t. Skip it. Trying to 
recapture a moment like that is like trying to warm up cold biscuits. It’s better to 
throw them out and perhaps mix up another batch sometime.” 

Her eyes stared at him wistfully. “We will mix up another batch sometime, won’t 
we, Owl?” And then, as he started to say something, she pointed a rigid forefinger at 
him and said, “No, stop right there! Don’t answer that question. Even that is like 
trying to warm up the biscuits. We’ll just have to . . .” Her voice choked. She 
helped herself to a cigarette and smoked in silence. Terry Clane, watching her, said 
nothing. 

Yat T’oy opened the door, bearing glasses on a tray. 

She mechanically took the glass nearest to her, as Yat T’oy extended the tray. 

“The Chinese,” Terry said, “have a custom with their last drink of making an 
‘umbrella’ glass. Not so, Yat T’oy?” 

Yat T’oy beamed upon them, the benign smile of a convivial spirit. Never by any 
chance would one have suspected him of having expertly drugged Cynthia Renton’s 
drink. “Yes,” he said, “Chinese say 'gahn hie , gahn bie and then turn bottom of glass 
toward ceiling, make wine glass all same like umbrella. You savvy?” 
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Terry said “gahn bie, gahn bie,” and drained his glass. Cynthia sighed, said, “Not 
to be outdone in Chinese etiquette, Owl, ‘gahn bie, gahn bie.’ ” She took a deep 
breath, drained her glass and returned it to'the tray. Yat T’oy gravely bore the empty 
glasses from the room. 

“That’s the last one, Owl,” Cynthia announced. “You know, it’s funny the way 
people look at things. Alma would say I was just a heedless little windbag; Stubby 
Nash would say I was making a spectacle of, myself; but you . . . Well, Owl, you 
understand. That’s why I can let myself go with you. 

5 “When a girl’s been all bottled up with emotion, she either has to cry, or talk, or 
throw things, and you’d prefer to have me talk rather than cry or throw things, 
wouldn’t you, Owl?” 

He nodded. 

.. She grinned at him. “Good old Owl,” she said. “You know, I can always count on 
you for the most precious thing in life: understanding. Owl, I’m frightfully low to¬ 
night, and most awfully tired of holding my chin up — no, I mean out. I want a mas¬ 
culine arm around me and a shoulder to snuggle up against . . Owl, damn it, I 
want to try warming over those biscuits.” 

She sighed tremulously, smiled at him and then suddenly ceased smiling. Her eyes 
grew wide. “Owl!” she exclaimed, “you’re drifting away from me. I can’t seem to get 
my eyes focused. Good Lord, Owl, I’m not tight! I’ve taken twice that much without 
feeling like this i i . Owl, don’t go away ... I need you. I . . .” 

,, He crossed to her, picked her up from the chair and held her in his arms as though 
she had been a child overcome by fatigue. 

Her arm twisted around his neck. He felt her lips as a hot circle on his cheek, the 
warnith of her breath on his neck. 

“Oh, Owl,” she whispered, “I’m so warm . . . and cuddly . . . and happy . . 

Yat T’oy opened the door from the bedroom. 

• “Bed all ready,”, he said. 

Terry carried Cynthia into the bedroom, covered her with a light blanket, turned 
to Yat T’oy and said, “Under no circumstances, Yat T’oy, is she to know that I have 
gone out.” 

The Chinese servant nodded gravely. “Maybeso,” he said, in the pidgin English of 
a servant, “she sleep one hour, no can wake up. After one hour keep on sleep but can 
wake up. You wake her up you come back. She not know you been gone.” 

Terry nodded, stood over the bed, staring tenderly down at the sleeping figure, a 
figure which suddenly seemed too small and frail to maintain an armor of facetious 
levity against the sledge-hammer blows of fate. 

He heard a slight noise behind him and turned to see. Yat T’oy’s expressionless 
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countenance staring inscrutably above the collar of an extended overcoat. “Your coat, 
your hat,” Yat T’oy said. “Velly foggy, you no get wet.” 

Terry slid into his coat, pulled a dark green felt hat low on his forehead. There was 
something almost savage in his voice as he said to Yat T’oy, “Take care of her, Yat 
T’oy, until I come back.” 

Yat T’oy said, “Plenty heap savvy. Maybeso you like to cat chum good luck, 
maybeso better you go out back way, catchum cab, leave your car stand in front.” - 


CHAPTER TEN 

THE MOURNFUL BLASTS of fog signals booming from the misty darkness of the 
Bay were as eerie as the sound of hooting owls in midnight woods. ' 

Terry Clane turned up the collar of his overcoat, and gazed upward at the wall of 
the apartment house, its grim darkness broken at intervals by the orange oblongs of 
lighted windows. In the pauses between fog signals, he could hear the steady drip-drip 
of fog-bred moisture from the eaves. 

Terry stepped into the dark doorway; The outer door was unlocked. He pushed it 
open and entered the lower corridor. He noticed a ribbon of light showing from under 
a door marked Manager. He tiptoed past this door and climbed stairs. 

To his ears, attuned by the spice of danger to the faintest of sounds, came the 
various night noises of human tenancy. From an apartment on his left sounded the 
shrill cachinnation of a young woman who had been drinking. A man was snoring 
loudly in the apartment on his right. Terry climbed the second flight of stairs. A 
man and a woman were quarreling in one of the front apartments. He heard the faint 
creak of springs as a restless sleeper stirred uneasily. The doors and partitions, he 
realized, were hardly thicker than paper; 

Terry walked swiftly down the upper corridor, using the beam of his flashlight to 
guide him. Juanita Mandra’s apartment was dark. No light seeped from beneath its 
door. Terry didn’t knock. The skeleton keys, tribute to the ingenuity of Yat T’oy. 
upon an occasion when Terry, suddenly called from Hongkong, had neglected to leave 
his servant the keys to his rather extensive domicile, made swift sesame of the door. 

Clane had learned in the Orient that the secret of nocturnal silence lies in the 
exercise of infinite patience. Keying his senses to react to the faintest sound of stirring 
life from the interior of the apartment, he slowly twisted the knob of the door, and 
spent some fifteen seconds in the tedious process of discounting a squeaking hinge. 

A bedroom opened to the left. He could see it but indistinctly. He used his flashlight 
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now only to point straight down at the carpet, and kept the bulb shielded by his 
cupped hands. 

Crouching forward so that the distance between the flashlight and the floor would 
be as short as possible, he moved upon noiseless feet toward the table in the corner. 

The portrait of Jacob Mandra was just as he had seen it earlier in the day. Terry 
realized he must either move the table or reach across it and raise the portrait far 
enough to clear the littered ornaments on the table top, where a cloisonne vase hob¬ 
nobbed with an ornamental tree composed of cemented seashells. 

He doubted that Juanita would have retired, yet his every motion must necessarily 
be predicated upon the assumption that the bedroom contained her sleeping form. 

He leaned across the cluttered table, grasped the portrait of Mandra firmly at the 
top, and with infinite care raised it until it cleared the last clutching arm of the sea- 
shell tree. His flashlight, reposing on the table top, gave a faint illumination sufficient 
to show him the obstacles which he must avoid. 

Holding the portrait in both hands, he stepped back from the table and slowly 
lowered it until its lower edge rested on the floor. A few seconds later he became con¬ 
scious of pounding feet in the hallway. He grabbed frantically at the flashlight, 
switched it off and stood motionless. 

The steps came nearer, two men, walking down the corridor. 

Terry looked about for some means of escape and could find none. The steps ap¬ 
proached the door, ceased. Heavy knuckles sent a loud knock reverberating through 
the room. 

Terry, nerves tense, listened for the sound of creaking bed springs. The heavy 
knock was repeated and then the voice of Inspector Malloy said, “Open up, this is the 
law.” 

Terry’s straining • ears heard no sound from the bedroom. He stood motionless, 
hardly daring to breathe, awaiting the next move which Would tell him whether 
Inspector Malloy had followed him to the apartment or was merely searching for 
Juanita. 

He heard Inspector Malloy’s voice say, in a rumbling monotone, “Okay, Dave. 
She isn’t here. We’ll park the car across the street and wait. You’re certain you can 
spot her?” 

A higher pitched voice said, “Of course I can spot her. I’ve seen her fifty times. 
She’s dark, a swell figure, not over twenty-four or twenty-five ...” 

“And she’s the one you saw with Mandra?” Inspector Malloy interrupted. 

“Sure she is.” 

“Okay, we’ll wait until she shows. I want to get in here before she has a chance to 
change things around any. We wait where we can spot her the minute she turns into 
the street. Then brace her, tell her we’re the law, and that we want the low-down. We 
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start talking on the street and rush her up the stairs and into this place. Get it?” 

“Sure, I get it. But we’ll have to work fast to surprise anything out of her . . .” 

The men turned away from the door, started toward the stairs. 

Terry, standing in the dark apartment, took stock of the situation. Inspector 
Malloy and some other man were going to be waiting where they could see every one 
who entered or left the apartment house. If Terry tried to leave before Juanita ar¬ 
rived, Malloy would promptly collar him. If he waited for Juanita, he would be dis¬ 
covered in her apartment. If he took Mandra’s portrait with him, Malloy would con¬ 
fiscate it and demand an explanation. If he left it where it was, Malloy would find it 
when he came in with Juanita. 

Terry waited until the steps had receded in the distance. Propping the portrait 
against the side of the wall, he tiptoed cautiously into the bedroom. He sent the 
beam of his flashlight about in a questing circle, then stepped to the bedroom window, 
opened it and leaned out. 

What he saw was not reassuring. The side of the' building was unrelieved by fire- 
escape, porch or staircase, and, moreover, Terry realized that, since it was constructed 
on a side hill, it had no back yard and no back entrance. Stepping into the living 
room, he confirmed his first impressions by peering down from , those windows. 

He was trapped. 

Standing in front of the portrait, the attempted theft of which threatened to prove 
so disastrous, Terry tried to find some way out of his predicament. Staring into the 
mocking eyes of the portrait, Terry concentrated. 

Abruptly he pocketed his flashlight, twisted the spring lock on the door, stepped 
out into the corridor and gently pulled the door shut behind him. He walked boldly 
down the two flights of stairs, pulled his hat down low on his forehead and knocked 
on the door marked Manager. A moment later the door opened to / disclose a thin 
woman, whose hatchet face, dark, swarthy skin, long, bony nose, and alert black eyes 
seemed appropriately framed in the six-inch opening. 

“Hello,” she said, “what’s your name and what do you want?” 

“I want an apartment. My name’s Pelton.” 

“I’ve got two vacancies.” 

“Something on the top floor?” Terry ventured. 

“Top floor back, on the right, a big single, twenty-five dollars. That includes 
light and water. You pay for the gas.” 

“I’d like to look at it,” he told her. 

“What do you do?” ■ • 

‘‘I’m a salesman, on a commission basis.” 

“One month’s rent in advance.” 

“That’ll be all right,” he agreed, “if I like the apartment.” 
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Without a word she turned away from the door. Terry heard the jangle of keys. 
A moment later she walked out into the corridor, a tall, bony woman, who took long, 
flat-footed strides toward the stairs. • 

Beneath the billowy folds of her skirt, her feet took the treads fwo at a time. Terry 
was hard put to it to keep up with her. As she reached the upper corridor, she strode 
down toward Juanita Mandra’s apartment, paused at the adjoining apartment, 
unlocked and flung open the door, and switched on lights. 

Terry saw a gloomy, single apartment, the decorations a monotone of drab cheer¬ 
lessness. A musty odor clung to the place, but the room was scrupulously clean. ! 

Terry, lest he seem too eager, peered about in the closets and in the little kitchen¬ 
ette, making a critical survey; at the end of which he produced five five-dollar bills'. 
“The name is Sam Pelton,” he said. 

She scribbled a receipt. “When do you want to move in?” she asked. 

“Right now.” 

“Baggage?” 

“It’ll come later.” 

She nodded, handed him the key and said, “Good night.” She pulled the door shut 
behind her and Terry stood, listening to the business-like plunk-kerplunk-kerplunk 
of her flat feet as she pounded down the corridor. 

Switching out the lights in his apartment, he opened the door and stood listening, 
until he heard the muffled bang of a door on the lower floor. 

Terry slipped across the few feet of hallway which separated him from the door of 
Juanita’s apartment and Once mote his skeleton key clicked back the spring lock. 
Within less than ten seconds, he had picked up the portrait, tiptoed out of Juanita’s 
apartment and gently closed the door behind him. He walked into the apartment he 
had just rented and switched on the lights. 

Terry removed the thumb tacks and pulled the canvas from the wooden frame 
which had supported it. He pulled an edge Of carpet loose and inserted the canvas 
between floor and carpet. Then, replacing the carpet, he placed a chair directly over 
the spot which concealed the portrait. He broke the wooden backing into several 
pieces, moistened his handkerchief, scrubbed the pieces carefully, so as to remove any 
fingerprints, and Stacked them On the shelf of the closet, picking the darkest Corner he 
could find. 

He was consuming his second cigarette when Once more he heard steps in the cor¬ 
ridor and this time he detected the rich, throaty tones of Juanita Mandra. 

. i a liar. I’m the one that left at two o’clock with that painting. I can prove it. 
Why did I take it? I took it because that woman had hypnotized my husband. He 
was going to divorce me. : . . How do I know whether she was serious or just playing 
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around? All I know is he . . . fascinated by her . . . didn’t give a damn whether 
he did a little stepping ...” 

As they huddled together before the door and Juanita apparently bent over to 
insert her key in the lock, Terry missed some of the conversation. A moment later he 
heard the slam of the door. 

Terry dragged a chair to the door, stood on it and listened through the open tran¬ 
som. From time to time he could hear bits of conversation, mostly exclamations from 
Juanita. Inspector Malloy’s voice was, for the most part, merely a suave rumble. 

“No, I don’t know any Chinese girl!” Juanita half screamed. “What the hell do I 
care what she said?” 

There followed the rumble of Inspector Malloy’s voice, then Juanita Mandra 
again, “You can’t pin that on me! I tell you I had the portrait. It’s been stolen!” 

Apparently they moved into the bedroom. Their voices all became a mere murmur, 
punctuated from time to time by an occasional isolated word which meant nothing to 
Terry. After some ten minutes of fruitless eavesdropping, he heard the door of Jua¬ 
nita’s apartment open and Inspector Malloy’s voice sounded as distinctly audible as 
though he had been at Terry’s elbow. “Now don’t get all excited. We’re just checking 
up, that’s all. You see we’d heard about this Chinese girl who said she was a friend of 
Juanita’s, and naturally we got to wondering who Juanita was. It’s funny you haven’t 
any idea who that girl could have been, but, if you haven’t, that’s all there is to it. 
It’s too'bad about that portrait. I’m going to tell the D.A. about that. But if it was 
stolen, why wasn’t something else taken?” 

Juanita said defiantly, “I tell you the truth and you don’t believe me. Come, we 
will go see the manager. She saw the portrait in my apartment. She can tell you that it 
was here as late as seven o’clock, when I went out. Why do you bother me? Arrest the 
woman who painted the portrait. I tell you she killed him!” 

The door of Juanita’s apartment banged shut, and Terry heard the trio pass directly 
beneath the open transom, heard them on the stairs, and, a few seconds later, the 
sound of excited conversation from the lower floor. 

Because of her friendship for SoU Ha, Juanita was protecting the Chinese girl. And, 
in extending that protection, she had automatically thrown the cloak of her silence 
over Terry’s visit earlier in the evening. To have referred to Terry as a witness who 
had seen the portrait, would have been to involve SoU Ha. Despite her desire to 
enmesh Cynthia Renton in the toils of the law, Juanita was protecting her Chinese 
friend at all costs. 

Terry waited until the sounds of conversation on the lower floor had subsided. He 
had fully expected that Inspector Malloy would take Juanita with him to head¬ 
quarters for questioning. This would leave the coast clear for Terry’s escape. 
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He was surprised, therefore, to hear Juanita’s step on the stairs, and Inspector 
Malloy’s booming voice, “It’s too bad about that picture. I know how you must feel 
about it. And I’m all upset, finding that you’re Mandra’s widow. I wouldn’t have 
bothered you at a time like this for anything. I’ll be running along now, and we’ll try 
to get that portrait for you. You just leave everything in my hands. You’ll hear from 
me again.” ' 

Juanita said nothing. She was, Terry reflected, hardly the type to be impressed by 
Malloy’s genial sympathy, a sympathy which always seemed directed toward some 
very definite goal. 

Terry stood by the door, listening to the quick tread of Juanita’s feet in the cor¬ 
ridor, the sound of her key in the lock. Slowly, he climbed down from the chair on 
which he had been standing. Inspector Malloy had traced Juanita, had learned of the 
portrait which she had left in her apartment. He had taken steps to check up on that 
portrait, and then had gone away! 

■ 'Why? 

Was he setting some trap for Juanita? Had he, perhaps, something else in mind, 
something more important than the checking of Juanita’s story ? In that case, Malloy’s 
sudden departure would have to do with Cynthia Renton or with Terry Clane, and 
in either event it boded no good. Juanita had admitted her relationship with Mandra, 
had admitted that she was the woman who had been seen coming down the stairs at 
two o’clock in the morning, carrying the portrait of the dead bail-bond broker. She 
had insisted that portrait had been in her possession as late as seven o’clock; and, more 
to the point, she had produced evidence tending to prove it. 

This made her a most important witness. It also brought her into the case as a 
logical suspect. If she had had that portrait at seven o’clock, as she claimed, then 
Cynthia’s alibi must be founded upon a forged portrait. If she hadn’t had the portrait, 
her admission that she had been at Mandra’s apartment at two o’clock in the morning 
would make her one of the last persons to have seen Mandra alive. In either event, 
the logical thing would have been for Malloy to have taken her to headquarters for 
questioning. Yet he had contented himself with apologizing for intruding upon her 
grief, had expressed his sympathies for the loss of the portrait — and had gone away. 

Malloy’s action was, on the face of it, so completely inconsistent with the man’s 
character that Terry feared a trap, and, until he knew more of that trap, he was 
afraid to leave the apartment house. 

He smoked several cigarettes, sitting, tense, excitedly expectant, waiting for some 
event of major importance to take place, yet not having the slightest idea what that 
event would be. 

He prowled around his own apartment, trying to find some better means of dispos¬ 
ing of the portrait and the broken bits of wood. He could find none. To have tried to 
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burn either the canvas or the wood would have been to fill the apartment house with 
smoke. To have pitched bits of wood out of the window, might or might not have 
been a good move. He could only tell with the coming of daylight. Yet long before 
daylight he must find some way of leaving. 

Standing in the closet where he had concealed the bits of wood, he became con¬ 
scious of the sounds of motion. Puzzled, apprehensive, he opened the closet door 
and made a cautious appraisal of his apartment. It seemed to be just as he had left it, 
and he could no longer hear the sounds of motion. He returned to the closet, and this 
time was able to locate the source of the sounds. Juanita was moving about in her 
apartment, and the back wall of Terry’s closet was as a sounding board, transmitting 
noises from the adjoining apartment. Evidently it backed up to a closet in Juanita’s 
apartment, and either the door of that closet was open, or else she was moving about 
in the closet itself. 

Terry was wishing he had discovered this listening post during Inspector Malloy’s 
visit, when he heard the sound of quick, pounding steps in the corridor. That would 
be Inspector Malloy coming back. Was he, perhaps, coming to Terry’s apartment? 
Terry listened in an agony of suspense. The steps passed his door, knuckles rapped on 
Juanita’s door. 

Terry heard the door open, heard Juanita Mandra say “What is it?” and then 
heard the close-clipped accents of Dr. Sedler’s voice saying, “You’re the widow of 
Jacob Mandra?” 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“My name’s Grigsby. I was a business associate of-your husband. We had some 
joint investments that I wanted to discuss with you.” 

“I don’t want to talk about money.” 

“This is important.” 

“No. I do no talking. Not now.” 

“You don’t want some other woman to take what is rightfully yours, do you?” 
Dr. Sedler asked. • 

That question prayed the key to the situation. Juanita said, “Come in.” 

Terry heard the sound of the door closing, and returned at once to the vantage 
point of his closet. He found that he could hear the conversation almost as easily as 
though he had been in the room with the speakers. 

“Jake and I were partners,” Dr. Sedler was explaining. “His unfortunate death has 
left matters in confusion. I can understand your grief. I, too, cared for Jake. He was a 
strong character, peculiar, but likable, once you got to know him. He had many good 
points. . . .” 

“Your business?” Juanita interrupted. 

“We had an interest in an automobile insurance company. Not in the insurance 
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itself, but in settling accidental losses which were incurred and in which we were sub¬ 
rogated. It’s too complicated for me to explain the details. But there were several 
cases pending at the time of Jake’s death. There’s a chance to make some adjustments 
which will bring money into the estate. But, before I can make those adjustments, 
I’ll have to know just what Jake had done. I’d been out of town for a couple of weeks. 
I flew back as soon as I read of his death. . . ; Now if you’ll get his books we can look 
up . . . well, for instance there’s a Cynthia Renton who’s paid twenty thousand 
dollars. I can’t get the proper releases until I can prove that payment, and ...” 

“Renton?” Juanita interrupted. “Cynthia Renton?” 

“Yes.” 

“She is the one who killed Jake.” 

Dr. Sedler said in the crisp voice of a professional man, “That is a startling state¬ 
ment. But I’m not interested in who killed him. I want to . . 

“But Juanita cried, “am interested in that!” 

“I’m sorry. This is a business matter . . .” 

“A business of murder. She killed him! She shot him with that sleeve gun, and then 
she lied to the police! She claimed that she was the woman who left Jake’s apartment 
at two o’clock, carrying the portrait. I’ll find her and choke the words down her 
throat. I’ll twist her lies into a rope to braid around her neck. I’ll . . 

“Now listen,” Sedler interrupted, “I’ve got to know about what settlements Jake 
had made. This other stuff of yours is for the police. This of mine is business. It’s 
something we’re both interested in. Where are his books?” 

Juanita’s laugh was scornful. . , 

“Where are his books? You come here and ask me that. You say your name is 
Grigsby and you and my husband were partners. My husband had no partners. 
Grigsby! And you want to see his books! Do you think I am a fool?” 

Sedler’s voice was so low that Terry Clane, his ear pressed against the paper-thin 
wall, could barely hear what was said. “Shut up. Don’t blab it to the whole apartment 
house. You’ve heard your husband speak of Dr. Sedler.” 

“What if I have?” ~f . 

“I’m Sedler.” 

Her laugh was scornful. Terry heard the rustle of motion, the sound of whispers, and 
then Sedler saying, “I guess that proves it, doesn’t it?” ■ — 

Juanita’s voice was surly and defiant. - “What do you want?’’. 

“You know what I want. Jake double-crossed me.” 

“You lie!” 

. “I’m not lying. I tell you I can prove it. He collected twenty thousand dollars . .• .” 

Juanita drowned out his voice. “I know nothing of his business affairs. I know that 
he had some arrangement with a Dr. Sedler. You seem to be that one. I know nothing 
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about the business which you had with my husband. But I do know that Jake said 
you were a crook and he distrusted you . . 

“Shut up, you little fool!” Sedler exclaimed, his voice booming through the thin 
partition of the closet. “Lower your voice and come down to earth. We’re in this 
thing together. You can’t double-cross me. I know too much. I know all about the 
sleeve gun that killed Jake. I got that gun for him. I know it was in his apartment the 
night of the murder. And I know how that sleeve gun was returned! Now would you 
rather get Jake’s books for me, and play fair for a change, or ...” 

Terry’s straining ears heard that unmistakable smacking sound which comes when 
flesh strikes flesh. He heard Juanita give a choking cry, heard her panting fiercely, and 
was able to hear the little exclamations with which she interspersed her efforts. 

“That’s my answer . , . damn you . . . get out! . . . I’ll claw out your eyes. 
... You dragged Jake into ... You devil — Let me go. , . . Let me go. . . .” 

Terry heard the sound of bodies bumping against furniture, heard Sedler’s gasping 
voice calling out the names which men of a certain type invariably use as words of 
abuse to women. Then he heard Sedler exclaim, “So, you’re going to try that, ehP 
Get a load of this!” 

There was the solid sound of a blow, and then the thud of something falling. Steps 
across the room, and Inspector Malloy’s voice, “Well, well, what’s happening here? 
No you don’t, Buddy! If it’s fight you want . . .” 

Inspector Malloy’s voice was swallowed into the grunting preliminary of physi¬ 
cal effort. Terry heard a terrific blow, a crash and Malloy’s voice saying, “Get the 
bracelets on him, Dave, and take a look at the woman. Then we’ll just have a look 
around. . . .” 

Juanita, Malloy, the man called Dave, and Dr. Sedler were all closeted in that 
apartment. If Terry was going to reach Cynthia before it was too late, he must take 
advantage of that opportunity. It might be hours before another presented itself. He 
wanted to know what was going to happen next in that apartment, but he also wanted 
to get to Cynthia. 

He left his point of vantage in the closet, tiptoed silently out into the hallway, 
down the stairs and out into the fog-filled darkness of the wet street. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

MAN IS PRONE to attach too much importance to the spectacular, and not enough 
to the cumulative effect of the little things. Terry, having won his way to the street, 
having ascertained that Inspector Malloy’s trap had clamped down upon Dr. 
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Sedler, was filled with elation. He had removed the original portrait from Juanita’s 
apartment. Cynthia’s alibi remained as good as gold save as it had been impeached by 
the testimony of the manager of the apartment house who had seen the portrait in 
Juanita’s apartment as late as seven o’clock that evening. But Cynthia had been able 
to back up her claims by the physical production of an actual portrait. Juanita had 
not. Until Malloy could establish the existence of that other portrait by indisputable 
evidence, he would move very cautiously. And, by sowing the seeds of suspicion in the 
minds of the conspirators who had been a part of Mandra’s blackmail ring, Terry had 
opened the door for Inspector Malloy to unearth and expose Mandra’s sinister activi¬ 
ties. Moreover, since everyone connected with those activities believed that the 
others had been guilty of deceit, the stage was all set for confessions, accusations and 
recriminations which typuld be of far-reaching importance. 

Having accomplished so much, Terry had but to reach Cynthia in advance of 
Malloy and see that she understood the situation. And he found himself balked by the 
absurdly simple fact that he could find no effective means of transportation. 

The hour was late. The neighborhood was one in which cruising cabs seldom ven¬ 
tured. It was, moreover, foggy and the steep, hilly pavements were wet and slippery. 
Even walking must be attempted with circumspection. Stores were closed. Nor could 
Terry pound on the door of a private residence or apartment house and ask to use the 
telephone. This section of the city was tenanted for the most part by a poorer class of 
Latin peoples who lived in terror of nocturnal visitors. So Terry, thinking every time 
he had negotiated one wet, slippery block that he would find a cab at the next block, 
or, at least, some place from which he could put in a telephone call, continued to hurry 
through the fog. Finally, he found a little beer parlor. He was able to telephone, and, a 
few minutes later, a cab came hissing through the darkness in response to his call. 
But Terry’s wrist watch showed him that more time had been lost than he cared to 
contemplate. 

He gave the driver the number of an apartment house a block from the place 
where he maintained his residence. If Malloy had closed in on the place, Terry didn’t 
want to come driving up in a cab and plump himself into Malloy’s hands. 

Terry paid off his cab, walked rapidly toward his apartment house. No suspicious- 
looking cars were parked in front of the place. A casual glance through the windows of 
the lobby showed no one whom Terry could not account for. Reassured, he opened the 
lobby door and entered the lighted interior. The elevator cage was descending. As 
Terry moved toward it, it slid to a stop and the door opened. An athletic young man 
stood belligerently in the doorway of the elevator. 

Terry inspected the blue serge, pin-stripe suit, the golf-club tie pin, the hostile 
gray eyes, and said casually, “Mr. Nash, I believe.” 
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Stubby Nash launched into invectives. “A hell of a friend you turned out to be!” he 
blazed. 

“Of yours?” Terry asked. 

“Of everyone.” 

“I don’t think,” Terry told him, “I’ve ever made any particular claim to your 
friendship in the past. I certainly don’t care to do so now.” 

“You’re a hell of a friend for Cynthia, then, if you want it that way.” 

“And you, I take it, are censoring Cynthia’s friendships? Doubtless that will give 
her great pleasure.” 

Nash pushed forward. Terry gave no ground, but swung slightly to one side. Nash 
said in a low voice, “Never mind what Cynthia wants. 1 know a rotter when I see one. 
You’ve dragged her into a hell of a mess, and now you’re keeping her in your apart¬ 
ment.” 

Terry, looking over Stubby Nash’s shoulder, saw a police car slide to a stop at the 
curb. The door opened and Inspector Malloy bounded to the curb. Behind him other 
men spewed forth, and separated. Malloy barged into the lobby of the apartment 
house and grinned broadly as he took in the situation. 

Stubby Nash said, “If you won’t understand words, you may understand 
this! . . .” and swung his fist. 

Terry stepped smoothly back, shot up a deft hand, plucked Stubby’s blow out of 
the air, diverted it into glancing futility, and heard Inspector Malloy say, “Now, 
now! That’s no way to do, bdys! I wouldn’t want to have to arrest you. That’d be too 
bad! Come on, boys, into that elevator. I want to talk with you.” 

His broad shoulders pushed them back into the cage. Two plain-clothes officers, 
following Malloy into the lobby, came crowding in after the inspector. 

“Who the hell ate you?” Stubby Nash demanded. 

Inspector Malloy flipped back the lapel of his coat, gave Nash- a glimpse of a gold 
shield, indicated the two plain-clothes men and said, “A couple of assistants.” 

Nash was breathing rapidly from rage, and his exertion. “I’m Nash,” he said, “and 

I . . 

“Yes, yes,” Malloy interrupted, “I know all about you, Nash. You’re a friend of 
Miss Cynthia’s. You retained a lawyer for her. Glad to see such devotion. . . . But 
right now, my business is with Mr. Clane. I’m going to search your apartment, 
Clane.” 

Terry said grimly, “Not without a warrant.” 

Malloy beamed. “Do you know, Clane, what I told the boys at headquarters when 
I telephoned in for them to’.meet me here? Well, I told them I wouldn’t blame you a 
bit for refusing to let us in without a warrant, and I told them to get a warrant and 
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meet me here. It’s just too bad, Clane, but it’s something I have to do.” 

Clane said wearily, “Yes, I knew it would be too bad. What specifically are you 
searching for, Inspector?” 

“A portrait of Jacob Mandra. It was stolen from the apartment of Juanita Mandra 
sometime after seven o’clock this evening. Of course, Clane, that doesn’t mean we 
suspect you of any crime. It merely means that we want to take a look through your 
apartment.” 

“Did the portrait figure in the murder?” Terry asked. 

“I’m afraid it did,” Malloy told him. 

“You can’t let them in there now!” Stubby expostulated to Clane. 

Inspector Malloy seized on the remark. “Not now?” he asked Stubby. “And why 
not now? What’s the reason this particular time is so inopportune?” , 

, Nash lowered his eyes, said nothing. 

The elevator came to a stop, and Inspector Malloy said, breezily, “Well, here we 
are. Come on, boys, and we’ll get it over with as quickly as possible and let Mr. Clane 
get some sleep. . . . And why shouldn’t we search the place now, Nash?” 

Stubby avoided his eyes. 

“I wonder if you’re referring to the presence of some other person in Clane’s apart¬ 
ment,” Malloy said musingly, walking down the corridor, his hand on Nash’s elbow.' 

“I think, Inspector,” Clane remarked, “you’ve gone about far enough along that 
line. Suppose you show me the search warrant.” j 

“By all means,” Malloy agreed cordially. “Here it is, Clane. Perhaps you’d better 
explain to that Chinese servant of yours that we’re free to go all through the place, 
Clane. Those Orientals are sometimes a little slow about understanding our laws, and 
I’d hate to have any misunderstanding.” 

Terry didn’t open the door of the apartment, but rang the bell. When Yat T’oy 
answered the bell, Terry said to him, “These men alla-same policee men. Must come . 
make search this place . , . Oh, hell, Inspector, I can’t explain it to him in English. 
I’ll have to tell him so he can understand. , . .” And Terry, switching abruptly to 
Chinese, said, “Get the painter woman out of here, while I keep these men . . .” 

He was able to say no more. Inspector Malloy pushed past him into the apartment, 
sending Yat T’oy spinning back against the wall. “Come on, boys,” Malloy said to the 
plain-clothes men. “The warrant’s been served. You can go ahead explaining to the 
Chink while we make the search, Clane.” 

Clane tried to reach the bedroom before the members of the searching party, but 
the men spread out as though they had carefully rehearsed every move. With ruthless 
'efficiency, they ransacked the place, going through closets, trunks, files, peering 
behind pictures, in drawers, even moving out clothes from the closets. 

Terry managed to enter the bedroom as the men were piling things onto his bed. 
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The bed was freshly made. The pillows were smoothed into perfect mounds of un¬ 
wrinkled white. 

Inspector Malloy said to Stubby Nash, “How did you know Miss Renton was 
here?” 

Clane interrupted the question. “I thought your warrant was to search for a por¬ 
trait of Mandra, Inspector.’’ 

“That’s right, Clane, that’s right. But, do you know, I had ah idea we’d find Cyn¬ 
thia Renton here, and we want to question her, There’s nothing in the law which says 
you can’t find two things while you’re searching for one.” 

Clane said hotly, “That’s a hell of a trick!” 

' “Now, now,” Malloy soothed, “your nerves are all ragged, Clane. I don’t blame 
you. You’ve had a hard day. But if you’ll just tell us where Miss Renton is ... You 
see, I happen to know she’s here, and Nash knows it, too. She couldn’t have gone, and 
yet . , .’’He paused, frankly puzzled. 

“The fire-escape,” one of the men suggested. 

Malloy shook his head. “A man’s watching it at the bottom. Another man’s watch¬ 
ing the roof.” 

“Did you,” Terry asked, as one who is mildly interested in the answer, “have any 
particular reason to think she’d be here?” 

Inspector Malloy fixed Terry Clane with forceful eyes. “Look here, Clane, you’ll 
admit Miss Renton was at your apartment earlier in the evening.” 

“I’ll admit nothing.” 

“But she was here.” 

“Are you certain?” 

“Of course I’m certain.” 

“Then why ask me to admit it?” 

“Because I want to find out just where you stand.” 

Terry shrugged his shoulders. 

“You won’t admit it?” 

“No.” 

“You’ll deny it on your word of honor?” 

Terry said with dignity, “If you’re quite finished, I think I’ll get some sleep.” 

“We’re a long ways from finished,” Malloy said, turning away. “Nash, you stay 
with me. I don’t want you two getting into a fight.” 

“Is Nash, perhaps, one of your deputies?” Terry asked. 

“What do you mean by that, Clane?” 

“I mean that you’re here as an officer. Nash isn’t my guest. If you’re responsible for 
him, you’d better deputize him so I can hold you accountable for any damage he may 
do.” 
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Malloy frowned, then grinned at Stubby. “He’s got you there, Nash,” he admitted. 
“I’m afraid you’ll have to step out. Just wait outside in the corridor. I want to talk 
with you. No, no . . . he’s right, Nash. This is his apartment. Some other time you 
can say what you have to say to him. Not now. And, besides, I want to talk with you 
first.” 

He escorted Stubby to the corridor and returned to the search. Thirty minutes 
later the men finished ransacking the apartment and acknowledged defeat. But 
Malloy refused to be shaken from his booming cordiality. “It’s too bad,.Clane. I 
hated to do it. But you’ll remember I told you right at the start it was just a matter 
of form. It’s too bad you got mixed into the business in the first place ... all over 
the theft of that gun, too! Well, good night!” 

The men shuffled out into the corridor. Terry looked at Yat T’oy with raised eye¬ 
brows. 

Yat T’oy’s voice showed no emotion. “The woman,” he said in Cantonese, “climbed 
up the fire-escape.” ' 

“Up the fire-escape!” Terry exclaimed. 

Yat T’oy gravely nodded. 

“And where the devil did she go after she went up the fire-escape?” 

“I am but a servant,” Yat T’oy told him, “and these things are beyond me.” 

Terry went to the fire-escape and looked out. It stretched down into the milky 
darkness, up into the swirling mists of moisture. He realized that the detectives must 
have made a similar inspection. The answer was beyond him. 

Terry locked the door of his bedroom, donned his pajamas, turned out the lights, 
and was just getting into bed, when he sensed that some vaguely indistinct object was 
perched on the fire-escape outside of his window. 

He reached for the light with a start, to hear Cynthia Renton’s voice chanting 
in a soft monotone: 

“But when all the world is asleep at night . • 

And nowhere is there a breath of light 
Mister Owl comes out, spreads his wings for flight, 

‘ Tahoo, tah-o-o-o-o-o-o-o, says the owl in the tree.” 

“What the devil are you doing out there?” Terry asked. 

“Getting my clothes wet,” she confessed. “This fire-escape is sopping. Are you go¬ 
ing to invite me in?” 

Without waiting for him to say anything, she climbed in through the window. 

Terry switched on the light. 

“Oo, Owl,” she moaned, “I’ve got a headache!” 
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He thrust his feet into slippers, went into the bathroom and returned with a Bromo 
Seltzer, which she drank eagerly. 

“If you’d been Mandra,” she said, “I’d accuse you of having drugged me. I went 
out like a light.” 

“Never mind about that now,” he said. “The point is, how did you get out of here, 
and where have you been?” 

She giggled. “Stubby Nash came up and pounded on the door and tried to get Yat 
T’oy to let him in. The argument woke me up, Owl, and there I was, lying in your 
bed! What a predicament, Owl. And Stubby’s so narrow-minded! So I got up and 
made the bed and wanted to get out. Then I heard you having.an argument with 
Malloy as you came walking down the hall. I climbed out the fire-escape. I realized 
they’d have men in the alley, so I couldn’t go down the fire-escape, but it was foggy 
enough so I could climb up without being seen. I was afraid to go clean up to the roof 
because they might have men there. The man in the apartment above you had his 
window open. I crawled in and sat down in a chair.” 

“Was he there?” 

, “Lord bless you, yes. He was in bed and snoring like a freight train on an up-grade.” 

“And you calmly sat there all this time?” 

“There was nothing calm about it at all. I was shivering in my boots. . . . Wouldn’t 
it be just like Stubby to go ahead and spill the beans?” 

“How did he know you were here?” 

“He just suspected it. It’s that rotten, jealous nature of his. I’m going to tell him 
where he gets off, in words of one syllable. He isn’t engaged to me, and has no right to 
pull a stunt like that. He should know better. . . . Tell me, Owl, why did you get 
me tight?” 

“I didn’t get you tight.” 

“You plied me with liquor.” 

“You said you wanted a drink.” 

She tilted her head to one side, surveying him as a bird might survey some strange 
bug. “It’s the Oriental in you, Terry; you won’t answer a straightforward question. 
You’ve become like the Heathen Chinee, with ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain. You drugged me so I wouldn’t know what you were doing. Tell me, Owl, what 
were you doing?” 

“What makes you think I was doing something?” 

“But you were. You went out somewhere and did some dire, dark deed. Come on, 
Owl, ’fess up.” 

Terry was about to reply, when he heard the sound of pounding knuckles on the 
corridor door and Stubby Nash’s voice shouted, “Cynthia’s in there! Let me in. I 
demand it! The cops have gone, and we’re going to have this out, man to man.” 
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“That damn fool,” Cynthia said critically, “is going to wake the house up. Open 
the door, Terry, I’m going to tell him plenty.” 

Terry strode to the door, snapped back the bolt, opened it and in a voice, cold with 
fury said, “Is there any way we can keep you from making such a confounded fool of 
yourself?” 

Stubby whirled on him. “Damn you!” he cried, “keep out of my business and let 
my girl alone!” 

Terry saw cumulative hatred welling up in the man’s eyes. The right shoulder 
swung back, then he saw Stubby’s fist coming in a wild swing toward his jaw. 

Terry jerked back. The blow missed his jaw by inches. 

“Shut up,” he cautioned. “Are you completely crazy? Those officers may still be 
around here.” 

“I’ll show you who’s crazy!” Stubby yelled, as he came swinging forward. 

Terry caught a glimpse of the grinning face of Inspector Malloy, standing in the 
doorway of an adjoining apartment. 

“Well,” Terry grunted, “at least I’ll have one satisfaction.” 

He stepped swiftly to one side, with the agile motion of a trained boxer, and swung 
a blow which was as perfectly timed as the golf swing of a professional. 

As his fist thudded bn the side of Stubby’s jaw, sending him backward and down, 
Inspector Malloy sauntered into the room and said, “That’ll be about enough of that. 
You, Miss Renton, are under arrest.” 

“I presume, of course,” Terry observed, “you have some grounds for your action. I 
believe Miss Renton has an attorney who will see that her legal rights are protected.” 

Malloy grinned. 

“It would have been a swell scheme if it had worked,” he said, “but it just happens 
that this Juanita woman was the one who went down the stairs of the apartment house 
at two o’clock in the morning carrying Mandra’s portrait. That leaves Miss Renton’s 
alibi all full of holes.” 

“You have found the portrait you refer to and can prove it was the one taken by 
the woman you call Juanita?” 

Malloy’s face showed irritation. 

“Otherwise,” Terry went on, holding the flame to the end of a cigarette with a 
hand which showed not the slightest sign of trembling, “C. Renmore Howland would 
have but little difficulty in convincing a jury that the police had been more than 
usually credulous.” 

He knew by the swift flicker of expression which crossed Inspector Malloy’s face 
that his shot had told, but Malloy gave no other sign of weakening as he escorted 
Cynthia to the elevator, with a rather dazed Stubby Nash stumbling along behind. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


ALMA’S EYES gave no indication that she had been crying. Watching her, Terry 
decided the manifestations of grief would come later. Just then she was in the position 
of one who had work to do and couldn’t take time out to indulge in emotions. 

“Terry,” she said, “we’re depending on you. I just came from visiting Cynthia in 
jail.” 

There was no outward curiosity upon the face of Yat T’oy as he shuffled into the 
room, bearing drinks. 

Terry said, “How do things look for her, Alma?” 

“In some ways rather bad.” 

“Has she made any statements?” 

“Not after she was arrested. She refused to say a word unless Renny Howland was 
there. Of course, she made a statement to the district attorney when she was first 
questioned.” 

“In which she said she carried the painting away with her?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Oh, Terry, why didn’t I get in touch with you before we got into 
the mess! It looked like such an easy way out at the time, I didn’t figure what must 
inevitably follow.” 

“Cheer up,” Terry told her. “I think we’ll come out all right yet.” 

-• “They’re going to do something with you, Terry?” 

> “I suppose so. But in the meantime they’re giving me the mental third degree of 
letting me wonder just when they’re going to strike.” 

i “Can they prove anything?” : 

“Not a thing,” he said cheerfully. “Inspector Malloy insists there have been kime 
very remarkable coincidences connecting me with the case. So far, that’s all he can 
prove — merely remarkable coincidences.” 

“But suppose . . . well . . . suppose he should be able to get some proof?” 

“Then,” Terry said, “he would be confronted with something of a dilemma. He’d 
have two murderers instead of one, and he wouldn’t know just which was which. 
That’s why he’s concentrating on Cynthia first. If he can’t pin it on her, he’ll switch 

“But, Terry,” she said, her eyes staring at him in steady appraisal, “how about this 
Juanita? She swears that she had the portrait Cynthia painted. She swears she was 
the woman who went down the stairs at two o’clock in the morning.” 

Terry Clane clinked the ice in his glass and said, “So what?” 

“And she claims someone stole the portrait from her.” 
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“Most interesting,” Terry remarked. “It’s a shame she hasn’t the portrait to back 
up her story.” 1 . ~.r 

Alma lowered her voice. 

“Terry,” she said, “you know and I know that she really did have that portrait.” 

Terry said, “Personally, I wouldn’t put too much reliance in her statement. She’s 
too emotional and high-strung, and she has the devil of a temper. No telling what a 
woman like that would do.” 

“Terry, you’re making fun of me. You know and I know ...” 

“Nothing,” he interrupted. “We can only surmise.” 

He sipped his drink. 

She shrugged her shoulders and said, “Well, if you won’t be frank with me, you 

“I’m always frank,” he told her. 

“But baffling,” she charged. “Terry, don’t sit there grinning like a Cheshire Cat, 
this is serious. You’re taking it as too much of a joke.” 

“Almost the same words that Inspector Malloy used,” Clane observed. “By the 
way, Cynthia’s lawyer rang me up and said he’d like to have me stop at his office this 
afternoon for a conference. What does he want? Do you know?” 

“No. He told me: to come, too. He said things looked pretty black, and we were all 
going to have to pull together to get Cynthia out of it.” 

“Laying the foundation for a bigger retainer?” Terry asked. 

“I don’t think so. Stubby Nash gave him a check. I don’t know how much it was, 
but I think it was ample.” 

“How does Cynthia feel about that?” 

“She doesn’t like it. She told me she was going to pay her own legal fee's.” 

“There’s just a chance,” Clane said musingly, “this lawyer might do more harm 
than good.” 

“How do you mean, Terry?” 

“Events,” Terry said slowly, “are like a jigsaw puzzle. Each piece fits into some 
other piece, and if the pieces don’t fit, the puzzle doesn’t work. If the police can’t 
get all the pieces they may not be able to put the puzzle together, but if they get too 
many pieces, and then put the whole thing together, they’ll be able to detect those 
which are spurious.” 

Alma’s forehead showed lines of worry. “I’ve been thinking of that, Terry. I wonder 
if you could talk with Howland when you see him this afternoon.” 

He nodded slowly. 

“Terry,” she said, “we’re in a position where we’ve all got to be frank. Cynthia 
needs you, and I need you. And, somehow, you’re both holding back because of me. I 
care so much for both of you . . . and I’m like a wall, standing between you. 
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“Terry, I want you to talk to me and tell me the truth. You’ve said things from 
time to time which didn’t sound so dreadfully important at the time. Lots of them 
impressed me as being unsound ideas. Lately I’ve realized how terribly right you 
were.” 

He studied her and said, “Such as what, Alma?” 

“You said once that the underlying relationship between the sexes was one of 
hostility. What did you mean by that, Terry?” 

“fust what I said. To the extent that sex enters into companionship, there’s an 
underlying hostility. Real, frank friendships can only be had when the sex element is 
either entirely absent or else taken for granted.” 

“Isn’t that a cynical way of looking at life, Terry?” she asked. 

“Perhaps.” 

“Terry,” she said, “I came to tell you something.” 

“What?” 

“You’re fighting yourself.” 

“I?” He raised his brows. 

“Yes, you. You were in love with me when you went to China,” she said, not as one 
asking a question, but as one making a statement, with a note of calm certainty in her 
voice. 

“Yes,” he said, dropping his hand to his glass and sliding the tips of his fingers up 
and down the moist surface. 

“Why did you go, Terry?” 

“You were married to Bob,” he said slowly, “and Bob was my best friend. Then 
there was that night in my apartment . . . and I found out that I loved you and 
. . . well, things like that can’t be lived down, ever.” 

“And so you went to China,” she said softly. 

“I went to China,” he agreed. “I sailed the next day and I didn’t let anyone know 
my address. I deliberately closed a chapter of my life.” 

“And Bob died within six months . . . and there was a report that you were dead, 
and I never believed it, Terry. I kept your picture on my dresser for those long years. 
You were there with me . . . watching me . . . the last thing when I turned out 
the light at night, the first thing in the morning.” 

“And Bob died without knowing?” he asked. 

She nodded and said slowly, “All this was seven years ago, Terry. You went away 
just seven years ago.” 

“And now,” he said, “I’m back, Alma.” 

There was almost a sob in her voice, but she went bravely on, “No, Terry, you’re 
not back. The Terry who went away never came back. He couldn’t, Terry, because 
he was such a strange, visionary Terry. He loved the wife of his friend — and he went 
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into self-imposed exile. And he never came back. Another Terry came back. Those 
years did things to you, and they did things to me. You went away, Terry. You were 
in love with me, and I was in love with you. I thought it was my duty to be loyal 
to Bob. I fought against my feeling for you, just as you thought it was your duty to 
be loyal to him and fought against your feeling for me. But the fact remains that 
you went away. 

“Bob died. I concentrated on my career. You concentrated on forgetting. You 
became an adventurer. I became a plodder. . . . No, don’t interrupt, Terry, I’m a 
plodder, I know it. I’m a slave to my success. 

“You told me once that the world levied a price for everything the world gave us, 
that the price of success was always more than the purchaser was prepared to pay. In 
some ways, Terry, you were right — that’s the worst of you, you’re always right. 

“When you came back, it was a different Terry, one who had taught himself to 
adventure, to seek the thrill of new experiences. You found a different Alma, one who 
had become fairly successful. Some call me famous. 

“For years, Terry, I’d been stifling all of my impulses, concentrating every bit of 
my energy upon achieving success. I achieved it, and while I was achieving it, I was 
losing my ability to laugh, to live and to love. f 

“I didn’t realize it consciously, but subconsciously I did. That’s why I encouraged 
Cynthia to play. I liked to watch her getting a kick out of life. I even went so far, 
Terry, as to get something of a martyr’s complex, thinking that girls like Cynthia 
who caught the masculine fancy always seemed to be able to play with life without 
getting their fingers burnt, but that always in the background must be some woman 
with a maternal instinct watching over them, standing between them and the blows 
which the world would strike.” 

“Alma,” Terry said, getting to his feet, standing by his chair, staring across and 
down at her, “you’re unjust — unjust to yourself and . . .” 

“Don’t, Terry!” she interrupted. “Don’t stop me,now. Fve got started and I must 
finish. You came back — Terry Clane, the adventurer. You’d sailed into the far ports, 
seen strange people, and had adventures — and liked them. 

“You found Alma Renton a serious painter, rapidly winning international acclaim. 
And you found Cynthia, a happy, carefree play-girl, who, nevertheless, had enough 
sense of restraint and responsibility to be decent, who laughed at life because she 
refused to be crushed by it. And she appealed to the adventurer in you. But you were 
loyal, Terry, not to me, but to your memory of me. I still love you, but I love my 
career more. I’m too ploddingly methodical to appeal to you in the way Cynthia does. 
I think and plan and plod, while Cynthia lives and laughs and loves. 

“I came to tell you, Terry, to quit fighting with yourself. I’m not a machine, I’m 
a woman. I want to have a home, a garden. I want .to plan meals, I want a husband, I 
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want children. But I know that I can never have them, Terry. Too long now I’ve 
concentrated every bit of energy I have, toward perfecting my painting. Now it’s 
grown to be bigger than I am. It’s bigger than the woman in me, bigger than the 
maternal instinct, bigger than anything else in life.” 

She ceased talking, and for a long moment Terry stood silent. Then he said slowly, 
“And so?” 

“And so,” she said, “I want you to know that you mustn’t let any mistaken loyalty 
to me stand between you and Cynthia.” 

“How much,” he said, “of what you have just said was said for yourself, and how 
much was said for Cynthia?” 

She shook her head, jumped to her feet and said, “Terry, don’t cross-examine me. 
I’ve told you. I’ve told you the truth. Now I’ve got that off my chest, I must go. 
And you will go to see Howland, won’t you, Terry? It may mean a lot to Cynthia.” 

She crossed to the door before he could stop her. Her hand reached for the knob, 
fumbled about in a groping search. 

• • “Alma,” he said, reaching for her, “you’re crying. Come back here.” 

As he took her shoulders in tender hands, the knob turned from the other side. She 
stepped back into his arms, keeping her tear-flooded eyes averted. The door opened. 
Yat T’oy’s imperturbable eyes stared calmly at Terry. 

“Embroidered Halo,” he said in Cantonese, “awaits you. I have taken her into your 
bedroom, that she may not know the painter woman is here. It is important that you 
go to her at once.” - 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

TWIN RED SPOTS showed on Sou Ha’s cheeks. Her eyes glittered with emotion, 
but she affected the elaborate casualness of flippant youth. 

“Hi, Wise One,” she said. 

“Hello, Sunshine,” he answered, matching her tone, while his eyes studied the 
dilated nostrils, the tense rigidity of her pose and the evasion of her manner. “What’ll 
it be this time, melon seeds or highballs?” 

She shook her head, made a little gesture with her hand, as though checking him. 
She was like some wild thing approaching a suspicious object, ready at any moment to 
turn and bound into flight. 

“You were at Juanita’s apartment sometime after our visit, and before midnight?” 

she asked. ' . - ..... . . _ .. 

He remained silent and motionless. 
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“Why did you go there?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and said, “I’ll not lie to you, Embroidered,Halo.” 

She said slowly, “It is unfortunate Juanita hated the painter woman.” 

“Time spent in contemplating misfortunes is time wasted,” he told her. “Unless one 
may thereby change the bad to the good.” 

“Do you, then, love her that much?” she asked. 

He purposely misunderstood her. “Juanita?” he inquired, raising his eyebrows. 

She was impatient, and showed it in her voice. “The painter woman. Do not avoid 
the question.” 

He moved toward her. “What is it, Sou Ha? What’s wrong?” 

She backed away from him, her face utterly impassive save for the slightly dilated 
nostrils and those two tell-tale spots of dusky red beneath the satiny smoothness of the 
skin. 

“I have come to tell you the truth,” she said. “/ am the one who killed Jacob Man- 
dra. He tried to blackmail me. He demanded that I should make my father cease 
fightirig this opium ring, otherwise he would show that I had crippled a man by 
hitting him with my automobile. He said I was drunk, and some doctor also claimed 
I was drunk.” 

He watched her in frowning concentration. 

“And what did you do?” 

“I placed the seal of silence on his lips. The man was evil, and I killed him.” 

“With what?” 

“With your sleeve guh.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From the case in your apartment. Afterwards Yat T’oy saw it was gone and locked 
the door, lest you should accuse him of carelessness when you discovered its loss. I 
tied it to my arm and pressed my arm down on the table top as Mandra leered across 
at me. He was evil, I killed him, and my soul knows no regret.” 

He studied her thoughtfully. 

“Where" was he sitting?” 

“At the table where the body was found.” 

“Was the portrait there in the room at the time you killed him?” 

“No, certainly not. Juanita had taken that with her when she left at two o’clock.” 

“Where was the painter woman?” 

“Asleep in another room. I think she had been drugged. She did not waken, but she 
■stirred uneasily. Her black bag lay on the table at Mandra’s elbow.” 

“Did you leave through the corridor door?” 

“No, I left as I entered.” 

He regarded her with narrowed eyes. “Whom have you told of this?” 
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“No one save you.” 

“Why-do you tell me?” 

“So that you can save the painter woman if it becomes necessary — but only if you 
have to do it to save her. Otherwise I am proud of what I did. My race does not re¬ 
gard such an act as being wicked. He was evil. He needed to die. The law could not 
touch him. I sent him to his ancestors.” 

“Look here, Sou Ha, do you know what this means?” 

“I am not a child.” 

“But why do you tell me of this? 1 want to protect you. I know the man was evil.” 

“You also want to protect this painter woman?” 

“Yes.” 

“And to protect me?” 

“Yes.” J 

She laughed bitterly and said, “I am not of your race. You love her. Protect her. 
If it becomes necessary, surrender me to your law. I have placed my life in your 
keeping.” , 

She turned and sought the door. And Terry Clane knew enough of his Chinese 
not to interrupt the dignity of her exit by word or gesture. 

It was as she gently closed the bedroom door that Terry, moodily contemplating 
the opposite wall, noted that one of the pictures was slightly tilted. His training in the 
Orient had taught him to notice details. He strode to the picture and gently tilted it. 
Behind it was a sinister dark object, a concealed microphone, looking as malevolently 
omnipotent as the unblinking eye of a serpent. 

Terry gently replaced the picture, walked quickly back to the center of the room 
and, speaking in a naturally conversational tone of voice, his face turned toward the 
empty chair which Sou Ha had just vacated, said, “No, Sou Ha, wait a minute. I have 
something to tell you, a confession of my own. But I must make it in my own way, 
and you mustn’t interrupt me. You promise? That’s fine. 

“I am going to tell you something of Mandra, something which, perhaps, you al¬ 
ready know, since he tried to blackmail you. Mandra and a Dr. Sedler were working 
together, hand in glove. There were two others in the game, but they were small fry, 
one was a man with a serious spinal injury, the other an acrobatic tumbler. 

“This combination was supposed to be working together, but the individuals were 
actually double-crossing each other. Mandra collected twenty thousand dollars from 
one victim. He held out on the others. Dr. Sedler heard of this and became angry. 
He sought out Mandra to demand an accounting. Mandra was cold, sneering and tri¬ 
umphant. Sedler determined to kill him. 

“Now, that leads up to my own connection with the case, but first, in order that you 
may understand exactly what I have done, I want you to know just how I feel to- 
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ward this painter woman. . . : No, don’t interrupt me, Sou Ha, you promised, you 
know. ... Sit back there and listen to me. . . . Look at me, Sou Ha. . . There, 
that’s better. 

“You think that I am in love with the painter woman. And when you say the painter 
woman, you mean Alma. Please believe me when I tell you that I am not in love with 
Alma. Remember that much can happen in seven years ... and remember that I 
have a confession to make, not in regard to my feelings for the painter woman, but in 
regard to the murder.” 

Terry paused to take a deep breath, moved over to the window and looked down at 
the sidewalk. He saw Sou Ha cross the strip of cement, enter her car and drive out 
from the curb, unmolested. As nearly as Terry could tell, she was not followed. 

But Inspector Malloy was waiting somewhere at the other end of that dictograph 
wire. One thing, and one thing alone, would hold him to continued inactivity, 
Terry’s repeated assertion that he was about to make a “confession.” And even that 
bait would soon grow stale. Sou Ha must be given every opportunity to get away. 

Terry turned back toward the dictograph. “Now, Sou Ha, you must realize that 
Mandra was a man of many interests. In some of those interests he had crossed you 
and your father. But how about me? Isn’t it possible that I, too, was a victim of that 
same hoax which Mandra played upon automobile drivers who had taken a drink or 
two? Isn’t it possible that I, myself, had reason to wish both Mandra and Sedler out'of 
the way? And how about Sedler? Think for a moment of his position. Thin\, I say!” 

Terry paused. He realized he wasn’t doing so well. He dared not actually implicate 
himself, yet nothing short of a confession would stay Malloy’s hand. Sooner or later 
the Inspector would realize Terry was talking against time. ... He was seized with a 
sudden inspiration. . . . “Wait right there, Sou Ha, and think this matter over. I 
am going to step into the next room and get some papers which will furnish definite 
proof of what I have to say. When you see these papers, you will realize . . . But sit 
there and wait. Do not move.” 

Terry walked to the door which led to his bedroom, jerked it open, slammed it 
shut with an audible bang, and waited. He had not long to wait. As he heard a commo¬ 
tion at the door of the apartment, he opened a drawer in his desk, started rummaging 
through some papers. He heard Yat T’oy’s voice screaming, “No can come! No can 
come in!” Then the sound of swift struggle, and the door opened to disclose Inspector 
Malloy’s broad, capable shoulders pushing their way into the room. 

Terry looked up with a start of surprise. “Why, Inspector,” he said, “what brings 
you here?” 

Malloy was cordial as ever, but there was a glint in his eyes which belied the genial¬ 
ity of his manner. “Well, Clane,” he said, “I got an idea about that sleeve gun busi- 
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ness. You know, I’d like to nail the one who stole that, and I think I’m getting 
close. Of course, I can’t guarantee results, but I think I’m making progress.” 

“And just what did you want?” Terry asked. 

“Thought I’d take a look through the place, if you don’t mind, and see just how 
many exits and entrances there were. Perhaps some of the doors will show evidences 
of having been pried open with a jimmy. You know, Clane, it’s just the usual routine 
investigation.” 

“You’re making it at a rather late hour, aren’t you, Inspector?” 

“Well,” Malloy admitted, “I’ve been a busy man. You know that, Clane. Now, let’s 
see, suppose we begin with the bedroom?” 

Yat T’oy, watching Terry, his wrinkled, inscrutable countenance as fixed in its ex¬ 
pression as though it had been carved from old ivory, said in Chinese, “There are men 
in the hallway, men who search the alley, men who are watching the fire escape. And 
this man is evil, First Born. His mouth speaks the words of friendship, but his hand is 
the hand of an enemy, clenched to strike.” 

Terry answered him in the same language, “The best way to confuse a trapper is 
to walk around the trap, pretending, the while, that you do not know it is there.” 

Malloy, his hand on the doorknob, his forehead creased in a scowl, said, “I guess 
I’ll have to learn Chinese if I’m going to keep up with you, Clane.” He jerked open 
the door, surveyed the empty bedroom without surprise. “I’ll take a look around,” 
he announced, and proceeded to make a complete search of the place, while Terry, 
standing at the window, noticed the men who were stationed at various points erf van¬ 
tage about the sidewalk, and heard the tramp of feet in the corridor. 

Malloy had quite evidently taken over some adjoining apartment as field head¬ 
quarters. The wire from the dictograph must run into that apartment, and Malloy 
had been holding enough men there to “sew up the place” whenever the occasion 
might demand. 

As it was gradually forced home upon Malloy’s consciousness that the bird had 
flown the cage he had so carefully constructed, his face darkened, but he still kept his 
genial manner. 

“Now is there any possible means of getting in or out of this apartment that you 
haven’t shown me, Clane?” he asked. “You know, in solving a theft, it’s important to 
figure out just how the thief came in, and just how he went out.” 

Terry, knowing the real reason for the question, achieved an inward chuckle as he 
said, with a perfectly serious countenance, “No, Inspector, there’s no way of getting 
in or out that you haven’t seen.” 

Malloy frowned. “Funny about that Renton woman last night,” he said. “She 
certainly pulled a rabbit-in-the-hat trick on us, didn’t she?” 
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“Rabbit-in-the-hat?” Terry asked. 

“You know what I mean. We thought she was here. We frisked the place and she 
wasn’t here. We went out, and there she was, right in your bedroom.” ’ ■- 

“Did you really think she was here?” Terry asked. “I thought you were searching 
for the portrait, and Stubby Nash was the one who thought she was here. As it hap¬ 
pens, she came in shortly after you went out, Inspector.” 

Malloy’s eyes stared with disconcerting steadiness. “I hadn’t gone far,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” Terry, told him, with unsmiling gravity, “she didn’t have far to come.” 

Malloy said, “I’ll just take another look in that bedroom of yours, if you don’t 
mind, Clane. There may be a secret exit there you don’t know anything about.” 

“Exit?” Terry asked. “You mean an entrance, don’t you?” 

“Same thing,” Malloy said, and strode into the bedroom, where he put in a full half 
hour pounding and thumping the walls. At the end of that time, very embarrassed 
and angry beneath the veneer of his genial friendliness, he left the apartment. 

Terry frowningly considered the situation. 

Malloy wasn’t ready to spring his trap until he knew it would catch someone other 
than Terry Clane. He was sure of Clane, and could get him at any time. He had wanted 
the Chinese girl whom he had heard confess to the murder, but he wasn’t as yet ready 
to show his hand and admit that he had overheard that confession. He wanted to get 
the girl first, and, since she'had eluded him, he intended to keep that dictograph un¬ 
der cover, hoping to enmesh Terry still further. 

But Sou Ha had given Malloy plenty of material to work on. She had let it out that 
Terry not only knew Juanita, but had gone to call on her; moreover, she had accused 
him of calling once more upon Mandra’s widow, between seven o'clock and midnight! 
And Malloy knew that Mandra’s portrait had been stolen between those hours. 

Terry might have managed to slip Sou Ha through Malloy’s clutches, but it 
wouldn’t take Malloy long to get busy on the leads the Chinese girl had given. And 
Inspector Malloy, regardless of how big a nuisance he might be, was most certainly 
nobody’s fool. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

C. RENMORE HOWLAND maintained an impressive suite of offices. Stenog¬ 
raphers clattered away at busy typewriters. Clerks bustled importantly about. 
Howland occupying an inner shrine, which could be reached only after passing two 
formidable secretaries, consented to see Terry Clane, after the manner of royalty 
conferring a favor upon a fortunate suppliant. 
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His voice was unctuously smooth. 

“Miss Renton spoke of you to me. She said she knew you would stand by her and 
do everything in your power. You have, I believe, a legal education, Mr. Clane?” 

Terry nodded. 

Howland consulted his wrist watch and said, “The other witnesses will be here within 
a quarter of an hour. I believe you wished to talk with me before their arrival?” 

“Yes,” Terry said. “I have some news for you, and it isn’t very pleasant news. I’m 
afraid it’s going to affect Cynthia’s case. Her alibi will hold water for a while, and then 
it will blow up with a bang. It was an alibi which looked genuine at first. That’s why 
the police turned her loose. Then they uncovered other evidence. . . . Frankly, they 
discovered the widow of Jacob Mandra who swore that she was the one who had left 
Mandra’s apartment at two in the morning, carrying the portrait. She was the one the 
witness met on the stairs. So far, she hasn’t been able to produce the portrait she was 
carrying, but . . .” 

The lawyer’s horse face broke into a big-toothed grin. “Now, don’t let that disturb 
you in the least, Mr. Clane. I knew it would be only a matter of time until the police 
would uncover that original portrait; and I’ve already discounted that fact. Cynthia 
has told me her entire story.” 

“Well,” Terry said, “here’s one fact you didn’t have. That original portrait van¬ 
ished from Juanita Mandra’s apartment between seven o’clock and midnight last 1 
night. So far, the police haven’t been able to find the portrait nor figure out how it was 
taken. Due to the fact that Inspector Malloy placed a dictograph in my apartment, 
he was able to overhear some conversation which gave him some very definite clews. 
I have every reason to believe he’ll not only find that original portrait, but will un¬ 
earth evidence which will connect me with its theft.” 

The big teeth vanished as the lawyer pursed his lips. “Well, now, that's something 
new. That makes things look pretty black.” 

“For Cynthia?” Terry asked. 

“No, for you.” 

“It won’t hurt Cynthia’s case?” 

“If the situation develops along certain lines,” Howland said, watching him keenly, 
“I might intimate to the newspapers that you were the one who had killed Mandra. 
The fact that the murder was committed with your sleeve gun, the fact that you stole 
the portrait from Juanita . . . Oh, I could make up a very convincing argument. 
What would be your attitude on that?” 

“It’s okay by me,” Terry said, “if it will save Cynthia.” 

Howland scowled, then said slowly, “No. Now that I come to consider the facts 
more carefully, I can see that it won’t do. The reading public would realize you had 
stolen that portrait to protect Cynthia. For me, as her lawyer, to make a suggestion 
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of that sort would be to alienate the sympathies of the newspaper readers — and 
the sympathies of the newspaper readers are very important. Perhaps' you have 
noticed how infrequently an attractive young woman is convicted of crime, Mr. 
Clane?” 

Clane Said dryly, “Isn’t it better to become fully familiar with the facts before 
mapping out a defense?” 

“Not necessarily, One only needs to secure a verdict of acquittal. The means don’t 
matter so much. You’d be surprised, Mr. Clane, to find out how much higher value is 
placed by jurors upon the honor of young women with attractive legs, than on the 
honor of women who cannot cross their knees in a witness chair to advantage.” 

The lawyer’s smile became a leer. 

Terry said shortly, “Look here, that leg defense is used by every trollop who’s 
guilty of emotional murder. It wins her a verdict, but she’s forever after covered with 
slime. Now you don’t need to do that with Cynthia. Cynthia didn’t kill him. Here’s 
Something for you to investigate: a Dr. Sedler, William Shield, and a Fred Stevens 
were all working with Mandra in a blackmail racket. I heard Dr. Sedler make some 
very incriminating statements about where that sleeve gun came from. Malloy’s 
working on that angle of the case, but he isn’t following it up. He’s trying to pin the 
crime on Cynthia. Naturally, he isn’t going to start digging up facts which will prove 
her innocent. But you can do it. I’ll give you Sedler’s address, and tell you where 
Shield and Stevens can be found. They’re all guilty of criminal conspiracy in a black¬ 
mail racket, so it won’t be hard for you to get detectives who can make them . . .” 

Howland interrupted, “Never mind that angle, Mr. Clane. It won’t be necessary. 
I never try to prove who did commit a murder. I content myself with showing the 
state has failed to prove my client did it. It’s much easier to punch holes in the Prose¬ 
cution’s theory of the case than it is to work out another theory of the case the 
Prosecution can’t punch holes in.” 

Terry’s voice was toneless. “I see. Would you mind telling me just what kind of a 
defense you are going to make?” 

The lawyer raised his eyebrows, gestured with the palms of his hands. he said, 
“am not going to make any defense, I will act as Miss Renton’s attorney and interro¬ 
gate the witnesses. The witnesses will, of course, testify to the facts upon which the 
defense will be predicated.” 

“Never mind beating about the bush,” Terry said. “I want to know ...” 

Howland checked him with a gesture. 

“Permit me to complete my thought, Mr. Clane,” he said, in a voice which seemed 
to slide smoothly from an oiled tongue. “When the witnesses are assembled this after¬ 
noon I- shall first tell them Miss Renton’s story of what actually happened. I think the 
witnesses are all very friendly to her and want to see her acquitted. I think they will 
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do everything in their power — remembering, of course, to tell only the truth. 

“I think you’ll agree with me that the original story Miss Renton told was most 
' unfortunate. I am very much afraid a jury would be inclined to convict her, as the 
evidence now stands, if she told that stbry to them. But the real facts of the case 
are these: Miss Renton was painting Mandra’s portrait. He brought some very 
considerable pressure to bear upon her in order to get her to paint that portrait, 
blackmailed her, in fact. Miss Cynthia Renton is a very talented painter. But she did 
not have the technique of her sister, Alma, who is internationally known as an artist. 
So, Cynthia took her sketches to Alma, asked Alma to create another portrait of 
Mr. Mandra. When the two portraits were finished, she wanted to place them side by 
side so that Mr. Mandra could take his choice. 

“After all, you know, Cynthia is something of a child, and she is inclined to dis¬ 
count her own very marked skill with the brush. 

“On the night of the murder, her picture was completed. Alma had also com¬ 
pleted her portrait. Cynthia took both pictures with her to Mr. Mandra’s apartment. 
She showed him both. He selected one — the one, as it happened, which Cynthia 
herself had painted. The other portrait was to go back to Alma. 

“Mr. Mandra had some other appointments. He kept Cynthia waiting. He gave 
her a drugged drink. Think of it! This monster drugged her! She fell asleep, dozing 
in a big easy chair. 

“Now, bear this in mind, as this is important. Jacob Mandra wanted to secure a 
sleeve gun, was, in fact, very anxious to get one. He had secured one. We don’t know 
where it came from. The Prosecution will perhaps claim that it was your sleeve gun. 
As to that, I understand you can make no definite identification. You can only say 
that the gun they will show you is a gun which is similar to yours, and that yours is 
missing. You do not know how long yours had been gone, nor by whom it had been 
taken. A sleeve gun, however, was lying upon Mr. Mandra’s desk. And, when Cynthia 
awoke, she saw Mandra toying with the gun. He had even inserted a dart in the 
weapon. 

“Cynthia, awakening with a start, looked for the portrait Mandra had chosen. It 
was gone. She asked him what had become of it. Mandra told her he had given it to 
a certain woman. He had wanted the portrait as a gift for this woman. 

“It was at this time Mandra became amorously insulting. He showed himself 
in his true character as a sinister blackmailer, a despoiler of virtue. It then became 
apparent that the pressure he had brought to bear upon Cynthia was not so much for 
the purpose of getting her to paint his portrait as to get her in his power. She was 
young, fresh and virtuous, an unplucked fruit, a budding flower! And Mandra was a 
roue who had sipped honey from so many flowers that his taste had become cloyed. 
This fresh young thing aroused not th.e manhood in him, but the beast in him. So 
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depraved had he become, that; in place of wanting to protect the virtue of this young 
woman, he wanted to strip her of that most priceless possession. And'Ke knew that he 
could do it only by the use of drugs and of force. So he conspired to get her in his 
apartment, alone with him, at the unconventional hour of three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

The lawyer was working himself up to an emotional climax. His voice rose in vol¬ 
ume. The vibrant timbre of it filled the room. 

. “Miss Renton had taken the sleeve gun in her hand to examine it. In picking it up 
from the table, she had no idea that it was a weapon; Mandra’s emotions got the better 
of him. He suddenly disclosed himself in his true colors. He made his leering proposal. 
Cynthia drew back. Mandra reached for her and grabbed her. They struggled. 
Mandra ripped the dress from' Cynthia’s shoulder. She screamed and tried to pull 
back. Mandra’s hands were wet with perspiration from his struggles and from those 
unclean thoughts which had possessed his mind. Those wet hands slipped down the 
smooth skin of Cynthia’s bare arms, caught her wrists, then her fingers, and gripped 
them with crushing force. 

“She screamed because he was cutting the fingers of her right hand on the brass 
catch which protruded downward from the sleeve gun. 

“Poor innocent child, she didn’t know the deadly nature of that weapon, nor did 
she know that Mandra’s grip was pressing a catch which would release an instrument 
of death. She screamed with pain. Mandra’s grip tightened. Suddenly there was a 
whirring noise. She felt the jar of a recoil. Mandra sank back in his chair. She looked 
at him. He was dead.” 

Howland paused dramatically. 

“You’re not going to have to put on that defense!” Clane exclaimed. “That story 
won’t hang together.” 

“On the contrary, it is the only story which will hang together. Miss Renton was 
very ill-advised in connection with her original story — very ill-advised. 

“After Juanita Mandra left her husband’s apartment carrying the painting, she 
took a cab to her apartment. That is the point Cynthia overlooked; yet it is the thing 
which occurred to me the moment I realized what must have happened. That is the 
trouble with the lay mind, Mr. Clane, it doesn’t reason far enough. It was logical to 
' suppose that this person must have called a cab. And the same line of reasoning oc¬ 
curred to the police. This man, Malloy, is deep and clever as the very devil. He too 
started searching for a cab driver who had picked up a fare near Mandra’s apartment. 
It wasn’t a difficult search. The cab driver was found. Late last night he identified 
Juanita as the one whom he had picked up. The time was six minutes past two o’clock 
in the morning. The address to which he drove her was the address of her apartment. 
She paid him by taking a twenty-dollar bill from her stocking. It was what she called 
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her ‘mad money.’ Naturally, the portrait, the woman, the stocking, and having to 
change twenty dollars, made an impression on the cab driver. In view of those facts, 
you can see how suicidal it would be for Miss Renton to try to stay with her original 
story. And she must change it in such a way it will attract widespread interest, arouse 
sympathies. 

“Now this story which I have outlined will hang together. It cannot be disproved, 
and it has certain advantages. Miss Renton is a very attractive young woman. Sitting 
on the witness stand, her face covered with her hands, her legs covered only by the 
sheerest of hose, she can sob out her story — and she will win an acquittal. 

“Juries like to hear these stories of struggle — a strong man grappling with a wom¬ 
an. And, of course, the mechanical operation of the sleeve gun is such that Miss 
Renton’s story will carry conviction, particularly when one considers that this young 
and unsophisticated woman was in the clutches of a lecherous despoiler of virtue, a 
libertine of the most depraved character,” 

Clane pushed back his chair. 

“You’re just smooth enough,” he said, “so there’s no way of reaching you. Alma 
Renton will lie to protect her sister. George Levering will say anything you tell him 
to. But, by God, you’re not going to do it! I think something of Cynthia. I think a 
hell of a lot of her. I’m not going to let her be put in such a position. She’s a fine, clean 
kid. You spew the slime of your shyster tactics all over her and she’ll be something 
that stinks by the time you’ve dragged her through the salacious atmosphere of this 
trial. A jury may turn her loose, but no one will believe her. You’ll crush her character 
to win a verdict! Her legs will have been in every tabloid in the city! You make me 
sick!” 

Howland got to his feet, and said sneeringly, “And so, Sir Galahad, you are going 
to charge to the rescue, I suppose! Your sweet innocence is sublime.” 

“Sit down!” Clane interrupted, slamming his hand down on the lawyer’s shoulder 
and pushing him back into the big swivel chair. “If I could gain anything by smashing 
your dirty mouth, I’d do it. I presume you’ve completely hypnotized Cynthia . . . 
Oh hell, what’s the use!” f 

He whirled on his heel, strode to the door which led to the corridor, and jerked it 
open. 

He was just stepping into the corridor when a secretary, entering Howland’s 
private office, said, “Miss Alma Renton and Mr. George Levering.” 

Howland controlled himself with an effort, to say, “I think you’d better stay just a 
moment, Mr. Clane and ...” 

Terry banged the door shut. 

As Terry reached the street, a newsboy thrust a paper in front of his face. 

“All about the Mandra murder! Read about it!” 
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Terry purchased the paper, stepped back from the stream of pedestrian traffic to 
scan the headlines. 


PROMINENT PAIR IMPLICATED 
IN MANDRA MURDER 
POLICE SEARCH FOR MYSTERIOUS CHINESE GIRL 
Spoedy Solution Certain, District Attorney Declares 

' Terry skimmed hastily through the newspaper account, which hinted at a sinister 
background of midnight meetings, of beautiful mistresses, of a vast, far-flung web 
which snared beautiful women, while in the center of the web, like some huge spider 
hypnotizing his victims with the compelling power of his silver-green eyes, Jacob 
Mandra lured women to their doom. 

The newspaper account went on to state: 

“The sleeve gun is now considered by police to have been taken from the apart¬ 
ment of Mr. Terrance Clane, a mysterious adventurer who spent years in a monastery 
in Southern China and who, according to the district attorney’s office, will have to do 
considerable explaining before he, himself, is free of suspicion. 

“It was pointed out that Miss Renton, the beautiful artist who had been painting 
Mandra’s portrait and who tried juggling portraits to build up an alibi and confuse 
the police, undoubtedly had ample opportunity to take this death-dealing instrument 
from Clane’s collection, either with or without his consent. 

“Police pointed out that finding Miss Renton in the apartment of Terry Clane at an 
early hour this morning was amply sufficient to raise an ‘inference’ that she might have 
taken the sleeve gun either with Clane’s consent or without his knowledge. 

“An outstanding feature of the case is that a young and attractive woman was seen 
by Jack Winton, a young artist, leaving Mandra’s apartment at two o’clock in the 
morning of the murder. This young woman was carrying a portrait of the dead man, 
done in oils. Apparently the paint on the canvas was still wet, and the woman was hold¬ 
ing the portrait out in front of her in such a manner that it concealed her features 
from the young artist who was climbing the stairs, but the stairs were steep, and, 
looking up those stairs, Winton was able to see what he has described as ‘a damn good- 
looking pair of ankles’ beneath the lower edge of the portrait. 

“Since police have fixed Mandra’s death as having taken place sometime after two- 
thirty and before three-five in the morning, it is apparent that the young woman 
Winton met on the stairs at two o’clock must, obviously, have left Mandra’s apart¬ 
ment at least half an hour before the murder was committed. 

“Miss Cynthia Renton, when first interrogated by Parker Dixon, the district at¬ 
torney, insisted that she was this woman, and produced a portrait of Mandra to prove 
her contention. Winton, after inspecting Miss Renton’s neatly turned ankles, and 
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examining the portrait, stated he was convinced she was the young woman whom he 
had met. Miss Renton was thereupon released from custody. 

“Subsequently, Juanita Mandra, the widow of the dead broker, claimed she was the 
woman Winton had seen on the stairs. While she has so far been unable to produce a 
portrait to corroborate her story, police have located a cab driver who drove her from 
Mandra’s apartment to the address where she lives, and who remembers the occasion 
very clearly, and distinctly remembers the portrait the young woman was carrying. 
Police have found one other witness who swears she saw this portrait in Juanita’s 
apartment as late as seven o’clock last night. Since the portrait produced by Cynthia 
Renton was in the hands of the police at that hour, it is apparent that this witness 
either must be mistaken, which police think unlikely, or that there were two identical 
portraits of Mandra. The portrait which Juanita Mandra insists was in her apartment 
as late as seven o’clock in the evening had disappeared by the time Inspector Malloy 
arrived, shortly after midnight. Juanita Mandra claims it had been stolen. 

“Juanita Mandra, herself a colorful personality, an exotic dancer in one of the down¬ 
town night clubs, was secretly married to Mandra more than two years ago. She in¬ 
sists that the ceremony, despite its secrecy, was perfectly legal, and detectives check¬ 
ing up her story are inclined to agree with her. 

“Since Cynthia Renton is the artist who painted Mandra’s portrait, police point 
out that she would well have been able to duplicate the portrait in order to establish 
an alibi. Juanita Mandra, on the other hand, is concededly incapable of executing any 
such striking canvas as the work in question. There is also Miss Alma Renton, an 
artist of international reputation, sister of Cynthia Renton, who is being questioned 
by the police. 

“The authorities insist that they will shortly uncover the portrait which Juanita 
Mandra claims was stolen from her apartment. They feel that this will have been 
accomplished before another twenty-four hours have passed, and state that when such 
a discovery is made their case against Cynthia Renton will be iron-clad.” 

Terry realized that, despite the obstacles he had thrown in the way of the police, 
it would be but a matter of hours before they had separated the wheat from the chaff. 
There remained Sou Ha’s confession to consider. Inspector Malloy had doubtless had 
that confession taken down in shorthand, yet he had not mentioned it in the inter¬ 
view he had given, to a representative of the press. 

Why? . 

Terry had heard many stories of police methods. He had heard of evidence being 
suppressed in order to secure convictions. If Sou Ha should be arrested and should 
repudiate her confession, there would be numerous legal obstacles in the way of her 
conviction. It would, for one thing, be difficult to secure any corroborating evidence, 
whereas, so far as Cynthia was concerned, her attempt to switch portraits, her contra¬ 
dictory statements, her futile effort to manufacture an alibi, all would tell against her 
heavily. 
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Was it possible, Terry wondered, the police would deliberately ignore what they 
had heard Sou Ha confess in order to convict Cynthia? He had heard of,such things 
being done. Standing there on the sidewalk, heedless of the roar of traffic, Terry 
brought his mind to a sharp focus upon the problem which confronted him. 

Clane’s entire period of concentration didn’t occupy more than a few seconds, yet, 
in those few seconds, he reached a conclusion which would have startled Inspector 
Malloy, could that individual have but peered into the recesses of Clane’s mind. There 
was one logical deduction to be made from the known facts, which had so far escaped 
everyone. 

Terry abruptly snapped the newspaper together, folded it, thrust it under his arm, 
entered a nearby drug store and telephoned C. Renmore Howland’s office. 

“There’s a Mr. Levering in conference with Mr. Howland,” he told the girl who 
answered the telephone. “It’s imperative that I speak with him at once.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Ben Marker, an attorney in the Cutler Building,” he told her. “Get Mr. Levering 
at once. It’s most important.” 

He heard a click on the line, then the sound of low voices as though rather a heated 
argument were progressing in a whispered undertone a few inches from the transmit¬ 
ter. Then Levering’s voice said cautiously, “Hello, what is it?” 

Terry made his voice sound harshly belligerent. 

“I’m Ben Marker, an attorney in the Cutler Building. I’m taking charge of the 
affairs of a certain William Shield. Shield has assigned all his property to me, and, 
looking over his papers, I find he has a claim against you on a hit-and-run charge. My 
client has an injured spine because you smashed into him when you were driving a 
car while intoxicated and I want some money and I want it fast, otherwise I’ll sue.” 

Levering was surprised into betrayal. 

“You can’t do that,” he explained. “That’s all settled. It’s completely fixed up.” 

“Do you hold Shield’s written release?” 

“Not exactly that, but it’s all cleaned up, it’s all taken care of.” 

“The hell it is,” Terry said. “I want some money out of you and I’m going to get 
it.” 

Levering suddenly became conscious of his surroundings. 

“I can’t talk with you now,” he said, “but I can explain the entire situation to your 
satisfaction. If you’ll only talk with your client, he’ll explain exactly how it is. You 
don’t want to press this thing. It wouldn’t look good for him. I have your name. I’ll 
call you later. Good-by.” 

The telephone slammed in Terry’s ear. 

Clane broke the connection at his end, and turned from the telephone to encounter 
the genial smile of Inspector Malloy. 
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“It’s too‘bad to inconvenience you again,” Malloy said, “but the district attorney 
wants to see f you. The first thing I said when he told me to bring you in was . . 

“Ain’t that too bad!” Terry interrupted. 

Malloy’s face showed hurt surprise. 

“You see,” Terry grinned, “I had a dictograph into the district attorney’s office.” 

Malloy frowned and said, “One of these days you and your accomplice, Cynthia 
Renton, will learn that a murder case isn’t an occasion for making wisecracks. How 
come you’re not attending .the conference of witnesses in Howland’s office?” 

“I walked out on Howland,” Terry said. 

“Yes, we know you did. Why?” 

Terry shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh well,” Malloy observed, “we’ll pick the others up as soon as Howland gets done 
with them, so you can meet all of your friends. We’ve got a tip that Howland’s getting 
ready to pull one of his fast ones.” 

“So you’re going to interrogate all of his witnesses and beat him to the punch?” 
Terry asked. 

Inspector Malloy’s voice showed hurt reproach. “Why, Mr. Clane,” he said, “we 
wouldn’t do anything like that. We wouldn’t interfere with the witnesses for the De¬ 
fense. We don’t want to talk with them because they’re witnesses; we just want to go 
over the facts of the case with them in view of certain new developments which have 
been uncovered.” 

“More facts?” Terry asked. 

Malloy’s grin was triumphant. “Well,” he said, “we got to wondering just how that 
portrait of Mandra could have left Juanita’s apartment, so we started to check up on 
the apartment house where she lives, and bless my soul, if we didn’t discover that 
a young man had rented the adjoining apartment. That young man’s description 
checked with yours, Clane. 

“We couldn’t find any clothes or any evidence that the place had been occupied, 
except some bits of wood on a shelf in the closet. They were innocent looking bits of 
wood, but when we fitted them together we found that they’d originally been the 
board backing of a painting, with thumb tacks stuck in the side. So then we got to 
prowling around, looking under the carpet and places like that, and we found the 
portrait of Mandra which had been stolen from Juanita’s apartment. Juanita identified 
it. The taxi driver identified it. The manager of the apartment house identified it.” 

Inspector Malloy stared accusingly at Terry Clane. 

Clane sighed. “And so we go to see the district attorney once more.” 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

PARKER DIXON SMILED with his lips. His eyes were as coldly watchful as those 
of a pugilist studying an opponent in the ring. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Clane,” he said, “that you haven’t been entirely frank with me.” 
And he glanced across the room to where a shorthand reporter was seated at a small 
table, taking down everything that was said. 

“I’ve tried to co-operate with you and Inspector Malloy,” Terry assured him. 

“A little more co-operation such as you have given us would have plunged the case 
into hopeless confusion. There was, for instance, the rather mysterious manner in 
which this Chinese girl disappeared from your apartment. How do you explain that?” 

“As I told you earlier,” Terry said, “co-operation implies a mutual objective def¬ 
initely known to both parties. Therefore, I might as well ask why you didn’t tell me 
you had planted a dictograph in my apartment.” 

“Mr. Clane, I didn’t call you in to engage in a verbal exchange. I called you in to 
give you one last chance to give a satisfactory account of your connection with 
the Mandra murder and to explain your subsequent activities; particularly your theft 
of Mandra’s portrait from the apartment of his widow. 

“Please understand, Mr. Clane, I am not seeking information now. I have the in¬ 
formation. I am giving you one last chance to justify your actions.” 

Terry remained silent. 

“Do I gather,” Dixon said, “that you have nothing to add to what you have said?” 

“If you’ll specify just what points you want me to declare myself on, I’ll be glad to 
answer questions,” Terry told him. 

“Why did you leave Howland’s office this afternoon before the others arrived?” 

“I had a difference of opinion with Mr. Howland. About a matter which has noth¬ 
ing whatever to do with the facts of the case.” 

“Did it have something to do with Miss Renton’s defense? With her testimony, 
perhaps?” 

Clane raised his eyebrows. “Is it possible,” he inquired coldly, “that you have sum¬ 
moned me here to interrogate me concerning Mr. Howland’s plans for Miss Renton’s 
defense?” 

Dixon acknowledged he had lost a point by lowering his eyes, but a moment later 
he had raised them to stare searchingly at Clane. 

“I’m going to have Alma Renton and Mr. George Levering brought in here,” he 
said. “My men picked them up as they left Howland’s office. I’m going to interrogate 
them concerning the substitution of paintings. I want you to be present at that con¬ 
versation. If anything is said which doesn’t coincide with your recollection, I’d be 
glad to have you advise me. I don’t want to make any threats, Mr. Clane, but I think 
116 
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I am justified in saying that the only thing which can possibly keep you from being 
charged with a very serious crime is the question of your intent.” 

“Therefore,” Terry said, smiling cheerfully, “if I assist you in making a case against 
Alma as an accessory you’ll know my intentions are all right, and I probably won’t be 
arrested, whereas, if I don’t do so, you’ll know my intentions are wrong and prosecute 
me as an accessory. Is that right?” 

“I didn’t say that,” Dixon retorted. 

“You didn’t say that, but isn’t that the idea you wished to convey?” 

The district attorney shrugged his shoulders and said, “I think, Mr. Clane, that we 
have pursued this phase of the conversation quite far enough. After all, I think you 
understand your own position and I am now quite certain that you appreciate mine.” 

He slid his finger along the desk to the push button, and a moment later, apparently 
in response to the signal, a young woman opened the door and Alma Renton and 
George Levering were ushered into the room. 

“Be seated,” the district attorney invited. “You both know Mr. Clane, of course. 

I want to ask a few questions.” 

“The understanding being,” Clane warned, in a slow, amused drawl, “that if you 
don’t answer those questions truly and correctly, I’m to interpolate a word here and 
there. That’s the price I’m being asked to pay for my own freedom.” 

Alma glanced swiftly at him and said, “Terry!” her voice sharp with incredulity. ' 

Levering nodded his head, and there was something of smirking satisfaction in the 
gesture, as though he were saying, “You may surprise Alma by turning stool pigeon 
but you haven’t surprised me.” 

Dixon leveled his eyes at Alma Renton. 

“When did you first know your sister had murdered Mandra?” he asked., 

Terry’s comment came with the effortless ease of a polished toastmaster recalling 
a well-worn story. 

“Permit me to make a correction, Mr. Dixon. She didn’t know her sister had mur¬ 
dered Mandra for the simple reason that her sister didn't commit the murder.” 

The district attorney’s eyes shifted to Terry. 

“That remark, Mr. Clane, indicates a knowledge on your part of who did murder 
Mandra.” 

Terry nodded. 

Dixon’s finger slid once more to the button on his desk. This time he rang twice. 
“Perhaps,”- he said, “you’d like to tell us the identity of the Chinese girl who called 
on you at your apartment earlier this afternoon.” 

“No,” Terry said slowly, “I’m afraid I can’t give you any help on that, Mr. Dixon.” 

He noticed a sly, sardonic expression in the district attorney’s eyes, and was there¬ 
fore not entirely unprepared for that which followed. A door was flung open with 
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dramatic swiftness. A uniformed officer escorted Sou Ha into the room. 

The Chinese girl stood very erect, very quiet and very dignified, her manner in¬ 
dicating that her mind had achieved a ,calmly unruffled tranquillity. 

“Is this the girl?” Dixon asked. 

Slowly Terry Clane got to his feet. 

“That,” he said, “is the girl.” 

“And I believe, Mr. Clane, she confessed in some detail to the murder of Mandra, 
but explained to you that she was leaving the knowledge of her guilt with you in the 
nature of a trust, not to be used unless you found it was quite necessary to save Cyn¬ 
thia Renton.” 

It was Sou Ha who spoke. “That is true,” she said calmly, “the man was evil and I 
killed him.” 

Alma Renton’s gasping intake of breath knifed the moment of tense silence which 
followed Sou Ha’s statement. 

“And do you wish me to make a correction on that?” Terry asked. 

“You have done quite enough, Mr. Clane,” Dixon said. 

“Perhaps,” Clane suggested, “I could do still more with a question or two.” And 
without waiting for permission, he said to Sou Ha, “Where was Cynthia Renton when 
you killed Mandra?” > 

“On the couch in another room, asleep,” Sou Ha said, in the toneless voice of a fatal¬ 
ist facing a supreme crisis. 

“What was Mandra doing?” 

“Mandra,” she said, “was seated at the table. He had the sleeve gun in his hand. I 
recognized it. It was the sleeve gun which you had kept in your glass-covered case.” 

“What else was on the table?” he asked. 

“A woman’s hand bag. I think it was the hand bag of the painter woman.” 

Parker Dixon exchanged a swiftly significant glance with Inspector Malloy. The 
district attorney’s eyes held a glint of triumph. Malloy was frowning thoughtfully. 

“What color was the hand bag?” 

“Black.” 

Clane glanced at Alma Renton. “Would Cynthia have carried a black bag?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she said, “she hates black. Her hand bag was brown — a dark brown.” 

Clane turned back to Sou Ha. “Where did Mandra get this sleeve gun?” he asked. 

“In some way it came from your house.” 

“How did he get it?” 

“As to that I do not know.” 

Dixon turned to the shorthand reporter and said, “Are you getting this, Miss 
Stokely?” 
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“Every word,” the young woman said. 

“Go right ahead, Mr. Clane,” Dixon invited smilingly, “you’re doing splendidly. 
Your co-operation was a bit tardy but, now you’ve started, you’re making up for lost 
time.” 

“I take it,” Clane asked, with a swift glance at Sou Ha, “this will clear Cynthia 
Renton?” 

“There are one or two other matters to be straightened out,” the district attorney 
pointed out. “We can’t afford to overlook some of your activities, Clane. Take that 
portrait, for instance.” 

“Yes,” Clane said, “I appreciate the spot I’m in, but since confessions are in order, 
I think we’ll all come clean. One of the first things to clear up is the matter of these 
counterfeit portraits. I think you, Levering, had better explain that.” 

Levering looked repentant. “I’m sorry I did what I did,” he admitted. “I’m going 
to make a clean breast of it. Now that this Chinese girl has confessed, I can do it. I 
was with Alma. Cynthia came to us and told us her story. She’d been drugged. When 
she awakened, Mandra was dead. I wanted to keep her out of it, so I suggested I could 
scout around a bit and find out what had happened. I did so and discovered that a wit¬ 
ness had seen some woman leaving Mandra’s apartment carrying the portrait Cynthia 
had painted. I asked Alma if she could duplicate such a portrait from Cynthia’s 
sketches. She said she could, so I suggested we make the counterfeit portrait, put it in 
Cynthia’s apartment, and give Cynthia that two o’clock alibi.” 

Dixon’s eyes stared at Levering in unflattering appraisal. 

“How long had you been with Alma Renton before Cynthia’s arrival?” 

“I can’t give you the exact number of minutes.” 

“Wasn’t it rather an unusual hour for you to call on her?” 

“Not exactly. I’d been confronted with an emergency . . . That is, I had to see her 
in regard to a business matter.” 

“Meaning you wanted her to give you some more gambling money?” Clane asked. 

“You can keep out of this!” Levering blazed. “I don’t know who made you guardian 
for the Renton girls, anyway. Trying to protect this Chink, you’ve involved them in a 
dirty scandal.” 

“That will do,” Dixon said sternly. “Your own conduct is far from blameless, Mr. 
Levering.” 

“And now,” Terry said, “I think it’s my turn, so I’ll make a confession. The mur¬ 
der, gentlemen, was committed with my sleeve gun.” 

“So you’re satisfied it’s your sleeve gun now, are you?” Dixon asked. 

“I’m morally certain of it. One of the important questions to be considered is: 
How did that sleeve gun get into Mandra’s possession? The next question is: How 
did it get here? How do you account for that, Sou Ha?” 
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“I know nothing further,” she said. 

“What did you do with the sleeve gun after you killed Mandra?” 

“I tried to return it to your collection. The door of the case was locked and so 
I . . .” 

She hesitated. 

“So you what?” Terry asked. 

“I have finished,” she said with calm dignity. “So much I will tell and then I tell 
no more.” 

Clane nodded and said to the district attorney, “Let’s see if we can’t reason out an 
answer to those two questions — first, how the sleeve gun got into Mandra’s posses¬ 
sion; second, how it happened to be found in your, office. We’ll begin by taking 
Mandra’s character and his desires into consideration. 

“We must remember Mandra was very anxious to get a sleeve gun. It’s a weapon 
which is very typical of his collection. One which is both rare and valuable. Therefore, 
Mandra was willing to go to any lengths to secure a genuine, authentic, antique sleeve 
gun. 

“Our knowledge of Mandra’s character is that he didn’t stop when once he had 
made up his mind. He didn’t limit himself to orthodox methods. Someone took that 
sleeve gun from my apartment and transferred it to Mandra’s possession. Perhaps the 
best way of determining who that someone was, is by considering how the sleeve gun 
came into your possession. 

“That gun was put here by someone who had been unexpectedly brought to this 
office. If he’d known in advance he was coming here, he naturally wouldn’t have 
carried the gun with him. I gather, therefore, that the person who brought the gun 
here was someone who was picked up by your man as he was leaving my apartment; 
since everyone who left my apartment was unexpectedly placed under restraint and 
brought here. 

“The question arises why that person should have had the sleeve gun in his pos¬ 
session on leaving my apartment. There is one answer, and, as I see it, only one answer. 
That person had stolen the gun from my collection, knowing that it would be some 
time before I would miss it, in the ordinary course of things. He was anxious to return 
it after the murder, just as he had been anxious to take it before the murder. He 
wanted to replace it in the glass-enclosed case where I keep many of my curios, but he 
didn’t have the chance to do so because Yat T’oy had locked the door, which was 
customarily kept unlocked. He therefore decided he’d try it again at a later date, left 
my apartment and was picked up by officers with the sleeve gun still in his possession. 
Now, that person couldn't have been Sou Ha because, as Sou Ha has suddenly realized, 
she didn’t come to this office prior to the time the sleeve gun was found. It’s at that 
point the circumstances cease to corroborate the confession she has made. Therefore, 
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it becomes increasingly important to find out who brought that sleeve gun here. 

“Now, gentlemen, there was only one person in my apartment who had any op¬ 
portunity to try to return that sleeve gun.” 

Terry paused, whirled, and extended a dramatic forefinger at Levering. 

“You, George,” he said, “tried to return that sleeve gun and you were baffled by a 
locked door. And you were whisked up to the district attorney’s office before you had 
any chance to get rid of the weapon. You managed to wipe all the fingerprints off of it 
with your handkerchief while you were waiting in the outer office here, but you 
didn’t have a chance to hide it until you had entered this room. 

“Now then,” Terry demanded, staring into Levering’s pale eyes, “where did you 
get that sleeve gun?” ' 

Levering stared with wide, apprehensive eyes at Terry as though hypnotized. 
Parker Dixon’s urbanity of expression gave way to a puzzled frown, while his lips 
forgot their ready smile! Alma Renton shifted startled eyes from Terry to Levering. 

Terry said slowly and impressively, “I’ll answer that question for you, Levering. 
I’ll tell you where you got that gun. You got it from William Shield. You stole that 
gun for Shield in the first place. Shield and Mandra were engaged in a racket by 
which they framed hit-and-run charges on a carefully selected list of people who were 
accustomed to drive their cars after taking one or two cocktails. You were picked 
to be one of their victims because, through Alma, you had access to my apartment. 
Mandra didn’t blackmail you for money. He blackmailed you for my sleeve gun. The 
price you had to pay for escaping prosecution on a hit-and-run charge was the stealing 
of that sleeve gun. It was understood Mandra was going to have a duplicate gun made 
and let you return that duplicate to my collection. You were convinced the sub¬ 
stitution could be made before the absence of the sleeve gun had been noticed. 

“But a murder was committed with that sleeve gun. The dart had buried itself in 
Mandra’s heart, and couldn’t be recovered by the murderer. The authorities were 
certain to learn the nature of the murder weapon when they recovered that dart at 
the post-mortem. Therefore, since I had not known that my sleeve gun was missing, 
it became vitally important to the murderer to have that gun returned to its position 
in the cabinet before I missed it. So Shield once more brought pressure to bear upon 
you to return that gun.” 

Dixon interrupted. “Just a moment, Mr. Clane,” he said, “we’re going to keep this 
straight as we go along. Why should Shield seek to protect this Chinese girl?” 

Terry said, “He wasn’t trying to protect her. Let’s use our heads, gentlemen, and 
not overlook the most significant fact in this entire case. The testimony of the im¬ 
partial, disinterested witnesses shows that when the woman who took the painting 
from Mandra’s apartment was seen on the stairs she was holding the canvas away from 
her in both hands, one hand resting on each side of the canvas. It’s impossible, under 
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those circumstances, for the woman to have carried both the canvas and her purse. 
This is particularly true since the paint on the portrait was still wet:”- 

Dixon’s face showed sudden interest. - 

“Therefore, you mean ...” 

“Therefore, I mean that that woman must have returned for her purse,” Clane said. 
“She’s the only person we’ve so far discovered who must have had the key to that cor¬ 
ridor door, with the possible exception of Shield, or his associates. 

“Now, Shield or his associates wouldn’t have gone to Mandra’s apartment at that 
hour of the morning unless they’d planned a premeditated murder, and, if they had 
planned a premeditated murder, they’d have brought a weapon. The person who 
killed Mandra was one who became seized with a sudden impulse to kill. By a fortui¬ 
tous chain of circumstance, the weapon was ready at hand. The crime, therefore, was 
one of emotion. Now we know Juanita left that apartment at two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, carrying this portrait. We know she didn’t have her purse with her then, since 
she paid the cab driver from ‘mad money’ she took from her stocking. We have estab¬ 
lished, furthermore, that the crime was one, not of premeditation, but of emotion and 
impulse. We have established the fact that some woman’s purse was lying on the table 
in front of Jacob Mandra when Juanita left in a jealous rage at two o’clock in the 
morning. That purse was seen by Sou Ha at two-forty-five. We know the purse wasn’t 
there when the body was discovered. What more logical, therefore, than to assume 
Juanita Mandra, remembering when she was called on to pay off her taxicab in front of 
her apartment that she had left her purse behind her, paid off the cab driver from her 
‘mad money,’ took the portrait upstairs, and later went back after her purse? 

“Since she was Mandra’s wife, and since she admits she went to Mandra’s apart¬ 
ment on the occasion of taking the portrait, and wasn’t seen by the doorkeeper, it 
follows that she must have had a key to that corridor door. She returned to get her 
purse. That was sometime between two-forty-five, when Sou Ha left, and a few 
minutes after three, when the body was discovered. She is the one who killed Mandra. 
She killed him in a jealous rage because she knew Mandra was contemplating divorce 
proceedings. She is just the type who would do such a thing. She snatched up the 
weapon which was on the table, released the dart which entered Mandra’s heart, then 
rushed from the apartment. She returned the murder weapon to Shield. Shield re¬ 
turned it to Levering, and Levering was caught making a clumsy attempt to return 
that weapon to my collection. 

“At the time of the murder, Cynthia Renton, who was asleep in an adjoining room, 
was awakened by the noise made by Juanita in leaving the apartment, and, slowly 
rousing to consciousness, came out, to find the dead body of Mandra. 

“Now then, Levering, it’s time for you to tell the truth. And, just to keep from 
taking an unfair advantage, I’m letting you know I was the one who telephoned you 
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in Howland’s office and trapped you into an admission that Shield had framed you on 
a hit-and-run charge, and that you’d settled with him. 

“When I started figuring out what must have happened, knowing Mandra’s meth¬ 
ods, knowing how badly he wanted a sleeve gun, knowing that he had a blackmail 
system by which he could pick his victims at will, I realized you must have been the 
one whom he had used in procuring that sleeve gun; and I trapped you into admitting 
it.” 

Terry Clane, ignoring the white, strained faces of the startled witnesses, stared 
steadily in grim accusation into Levering’s pale eyes. 

Levering’s entire conception of the case suddenly executed a topsy-turvy revolu¬ 
tion and he was unable to keep what was going on within his mind from showing on 
his face. District Attorney Dixon, experienced in reading faces under emotional stress, 
needed but one look at Levering to reach an instantaneous decision. 

“Young man,” he said solemnly, “a shorthand reporter is taking down what’s being 
said here. I’m not making any promises and I’m not making any threats, but within 
the next two minutes you’re going to decide definitely whether you’re running with 
the hare or with the hounds. Your part in this matter has been decidedly culpable. 
It remains for you to say whether it becomes more or less culpable from now on.” 

George Levering ran his forefinger about the inside of the neckband of his shirt. 
He was breathing heavily, as though he had been running. 
v “Yes, sir,” he said, after a moment, “I’ll tell my story.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

CYNTHIA RENTON looked down upon the surface of the King Alphonse she had 
been sipping. The film of thick cream which covered the dark liqueur was in a state 
of wild agitation. 

“What makes it do that, Owl?” she asked. 

“Do what?” Terry asked. 

“The cream,” she explained, “on the Creme de Cacao. It looks as though it might be 
boiling, only there aren’t any bubbles coming up. It’s like storm clouds when they’re 
whipped by a wind.” 

“I don’t know,” he told her. 

She ceased to look at the liqueur, raised her eyes to his. 

The floor show was over. It was during the lull between dances, with the orchestra 
silent. Waiters and bus boys were scurrying about. Well-modulated voices, in animated 
conversation, filled the night club with a murmur which was punctuated by the sound 
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of silverware against plates and saucers. ' ' 

“So-o-o-o,” she said, “feet of clay after all, eh?” ’■ 

Terry raised his eyebrows in silent interrogation. 

“Like all gods,” she said, “you have feet of clay. I’ve finally found something you 
don’t know.” 

She laughed then, and reaching across the table, squeezed his hand. “Owl, you put 
it across for me, didn’t you?” 

He twisted his hand under hers, to give it an answering squeeze. 

“But I feel sorry for Juanita, Terry,” she said. “You can’t blame her. God knows, 
Mandra needed killing, and she’s a fiery, unconventional creature of emotions. She 
shouldn’t be subject to the same rules which control other people. I’m like her, my¬ 
self. I see the thing from her angle.” 

“I understand,” Terry said, “that she’s retained your friend, C. Renmore Howland, 
to defend her.” 

“Good old Renny,” Cynthia laughed. “You should have seen the smug way he 
went about getting me to commit perjury. My story, he said, would get me hung. 
There was only one story that would get me off, and I must be very dramatic in the 
way I told it to the jury — tears at just the right time, and no leg when I was putting 
on the tears, but, in between times, plenty of leg for the jury. And sobs and leg for 
the newspaper photographers. Terry, he said jurors paid more attention to legs than 
alibis. Was he right?” 

“He should know,” Terry said, laughing. “I’ve never been on a jury, but, if I were, 
I know how I’d feel.” 

She looked at him with roguish eyes and said demurely, “You’d acquit me, Owl. 
Renny became so interested during my dress rehearsal, he couldn’t keep his mind on 
his perjury.” 

With a quick motion, she leaned across the table toward him. “Tell me, Terry, what 
about that little Chinese girl?” 

“Sou Ha,” he said, “has given me her friendship, and when the Chinese give you 
their friendship, they give for keeps. Sou Ha thought you really had killed Mandra 
and that I was in love with you. She wanted me to be happy. Therefore, she confessed 
to a murder she had never committed. It was, of course, a crazy thing to do, looking 
at it from our viewpoint. But she’s Chinese, and to her it seemed perfectly logical.” 

Cynthia, suddenly serious, said, “Terry Clane, no matter what happens, you’re 
never going to betray the friendship of that Chinese girl.” 

His frown was puzzled. “Why, of course not, Cynthia. What makes you think I’d 
even consider such an idea?” 

“Because,” she told him, “you’re getting ready to make the plunge. . . . Terry, 
promise me one thing . . . No, wait a minute, I know a better way than that. I’ll 
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ask you a question and you’ll promise to answer it in Chinese. How’s that?” 

“What’s the question?” - 

“When you marry Alma,” she said, her eyes wistful, but her voice racing on with 
that little lilt of whimsical humor which was so characteristic of her, “will you please 
remember that she has some rather conventional ideas; will you please let her own 
you, body and soul, so you can’t have any outside friendships; will you please promise 
never to play around at all, but look at life as a sober, serious business, to drop the 
little Chinese girl from your list of close friends, to lose as much of your spontaneity 
as possible, and always treat me as a little, scatterbrained sister. . . . Tell me the 
answer in Chinese, Owl.” 

“Why in Chinese, Cynthia?” 

She laughed, and there was a little catch in her laugh, despite the hard smile on her 
lips. “Because there’s no word for ,‘yes’ in Chinese, silly. Oh, Owl, please don’t get 
serious and lose your ability to take life as an adventure!” 

He pressed his lips together and made a humming sound. 

“What’s that?” she asked. 

“Chinese for ‘no,’ ” he told her, smilingly, his eyes tender. “You see, the Chinese 
negative is expressed by simply prefixing that m-m-m sound to any word or sentence.” 

“My,” she said, “it must be easy for a Chinese girl to say ‘no.’ She could say it with 
her mouth closed!” 

Terry dismissed her remark with a mere nod and went on, “And, by way of further 
answer to your question, I’m not going to marry Alma.” 

Her eyes widened with consternation. “Not going . . . to marry Alma? Oh, Owl, 
but you must! It would break her heart. You love her and she loves you. You do love 
her, don’t you, Owl?” 

“In a way — yes.” 

' “Then why aren’t you going to marry her, Owl?” 

“Because,” he said, gripping her fingers, his voice suddenly husky, “I’m going to 
marry you.” 

“You . . . you’re . Oh, Owl, no . . . please! Alma . . 

“Wants me to,” he interrupted. ‘‘She’s too wrapped up in a career to take time 
out to be a wife. She didn’t really analyze it until this thing came up, and then ...” 

Cynthia stared at him with startled eyes, suddenly scraped back her chair. 

“Come on, Owl,” she said. “If you’ve got anything like that to say to me, you’re 
going to say it where we aren’t surrounded by a whole mess of strange people, and 
. . . and where lipstick smears won’t be so damned conspicuous. Come on, Owl. 
. . . Gee, I hope I’m not taking the aggressive in this thing, but you come on!” 

A puzzled waiter rushed after them, caught them halfway to the door, and stared 
incredulously at the bill Terry pushed into his palm. At the check stand, there was a 
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slight delay while the attendant was getting Cynthia’s fur coat. A newsboy tempt¬ 
ingly displayed a folded front page. “Read about de moider, Mister,’^he invited. 
“Oh, Owl, look! There’s Juanita’s picture, and ...” 

Terry handed the boy a half dollar, grabbed the paper. Cynthia looked over his 
shoulder. Suddenly she giggled. “Look!” she exclaimed. 

Terry, who had been reading the headlines: “polo player admits being tool in 

MANDRA MURDER. ... SPORTSMAN PROCURES MURDER WEAPON FOR DARING 

dancer,” lowered his eyes to the place Cynthia was indicating. Juanita’s picture had 
been taken in front of her cell. Below it appeared the caption: “juanita mandra, 

THE BEAUTIFUL DANCER, WIDOW OF THE MURDERED MAN, TELLS HER STORY FOR THE 
FIRST TIME: ‘WE HAD DECIDED TO SEPARATE,’ THE DANCER SAID TEARFULLY, ‘i WAS 
FINISHED WITH HIM BECAUSE OF HIS INFIDELITIES. .1 WENT TO HIS APARTMENT TO 
GET SOME OF MY THINGS. THIS SLEEVE GUN WAS LYING ON THE TABLE. NOT KNOWING 
WHAT IT WAS, I PICKED IT UP. HE GRABBED ME, STRUGGLED WITH ME, RIPPED MY 
GOWN FROM MY SHOULDERS. I DREW BACK, FIGHTING TO FREE MYSELF. I AM SATIS¬ 
FIED NOW, MY HUSBAND HAD INTENDED TO KILL ME WITH THAT SLEEVE GUN. HIS 
HANDS WERE MOIST WITH PERSPIRATION.' THEY SLIPPED DOWN MY BARE ARMS. HIS 
FINGERS CLOSED ABOUT MINE, PRESSING THE CATCH OF THE SLEEVE GUN. I SCREAMED 
BECAUSE THE CATCH WAS CUTTING INTO MY FLESH. SUDDENLY THERE WAS A WHIRRING 
SOUND. SOMETHING JARRED IN MY HAND. JACOB FELL BACK. EVEN THEN I DIDN’T 

know that. . . .’ (Read the full story of what transpired on page 3, column 2.)” 

The hat check girl brought Cynthia’s coat and Terry slipped it over her smooth 
shoulders. She nestled against the soft fur and laughed. 

“Good old Renny. He’ll make it stick. Isn’t it a swell break for Juanita that Renny 
had already thought up that story, studied up on sleeve guns and had it all rehearsed? 
You should have seen the methodical way he ironed out all the weak points in the 
story!” 

She studied the photograph, looking at Juanita’s legs with the critical appraisal 
which one woman gives to the feminine charms of another. 

“At that, Owl,”, she said, “the arguments by which she expects to sway the. jury 
aren’t any better than mine.” 

The End 


Look for the new Bestseller Mystery book coming soon — “The Man With No 
Face,” by Margaret Armstrong—“Best thriller bet of the young year.” 

— Saturday ,Review of Literature. 
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